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COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

History 

In  1878  the  Fathers  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  established  a  College  of  Arts  and  Letters  which 
was  incorporated  in  1882  as  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic  College  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
with  authority  to  grant  degrees  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  1911  the  College  and  University  Council  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania approved  the  amendment  in  favor  of  the  corporate  title,  "Duquesne  Uni- 
versity," and  extended  the  charter  to  University  status  with  authority  to  grant 
degrees  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy. 

Accreditation 

In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  the  Chemistry  Depart- 
ment is  accredited  by  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Philosophy  and  Objectives 

In  accordance  with  the  educational  philosophy  of  the  University, 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  believes  that  the  collegiate  graduate  is 
the  man  of  true  character  who  thinks,  judges  and  acts  constantly  and  consist- 
ently in  accordance  with  right  reason  with  a  view  to  his  ultimate  end.  It  aims  to 
facilitate  through  the  media  of  instruction  and  related  collegiate  activities  the 
development  of  purposeful  character,  intellectual  accomplishment,  emotional 
and  social  maturity,  and  professional  efficiency. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  University  provides  the  basic 
preparation  for  further  professional  growth  in  the  various  fields  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences.  It  has  as  its  responsibility  the  general  aim  of  developing  in  stu- 
dents a  truly  cultural  personality  and,  in  addition,  the  special  aim  of  introducing 
students  to  diverse  areas  of  intellectual  and  vocational  specialization.  It  attains 
this  objective  by  guiding  the  student  through  a  cultural  core  program,  through  a 
concentrated  study  of  a  major  field  of  concentration,  through  an  organized  pro- 
gram of  co-curricular  and  extra-curricular  activities,  and  through  established  per- 
sonnel services. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  aims  specifically  to  assist  the  college 
student  in: 

1.  The  development  of  a  sound  philosophy  of  life  through  an 
understanding  of  truly  spiritual  and  religious  aims  and  values 
for  the  betterment  of  his  own  life  and  for  the  advancement  of 
these  aims  and  values  in  others. 
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2.  The  development  of  an  integrated  personality  for  the  enrichment 
of  his  own  life  and  for  the  guidance  of  others. 

3.  The  development  of  a  broader  understanding  of  our  culture  in 
order  to  advance  this  understanding  in  others. 

4.  The  development  of  an  expert  understanding  of  the  process  of 
living,  growth  and  learning,  and  of  competency  in  acting  upon 
this  understanding  in  practical  situations. 

5.  The  development  of  an  understanding  of  and  practice  in  the 
democratic  process. 

6.  The  development  of  a  good  foundation  in  a  special  area  of 
knowledge  and  the  desire  for  continuous  professional  growth. 

7.  The  development  of  scholarship  through  a  constant  willingness 
to  use  the  resources  and  methods  of  critical  inquiry  in  the  fields 
of  human  knowledge  relevant  to  his  responsibility  as  a  profes- 
sional worker  and  as  an  individual. 

8.  The  development  of  a  constant  evaluation  of  himself  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  member  of  the  community. 

9.  The  development  of  an  appreciation  of  all  things  beautiful. 
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Financial  Information 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  tuition  and  fees  herein  at  any 

time. 

All  figures  are  for  one  semester  only.  For  yearly  total  double  amounts  where 

applicable. 

The  following  listing  does  not  include  laboratory  fees  which  are  listed  in  the 

catalog  under  the  department  to  which  they  apply. 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Application  Fee  (Non-refundable)  $  10.00 

Matriculation  Deposit  (Non-refundable)       $  50.00 

Tuition 

Full-Time  (12-17  credits*)  flat  rate  of         $650.00  per  semester, 
including  the  combined  University  Fee. 

Part-Time  (less  than  12  credits)  $  36.00  per  credit,  plus 

the  University  Fee  determined  as  follows: 
1-  4  credits— $20.00  per  semester 
5-1 1  credits— $35.00  per  semester 

Summer  Session 

Undergraduate  credits  $  36.00  per  credit,  plus 

the  University  Fee  determined  as  follows: 
1-  4  credits-$20.00 
5-  8  credits-$35.00 
Recipients  of  scholarships,  grants-in-aid,  and  other  discounts  total- 
ing 50%  or  more,  must  pay  a  University  Fee  determined  as  follows: 
Full-Time  (12-17  credits)  $  65.00  per  semester 

Part-Time 

1-  4  credits— $20.00  per  semester 
5-11  credits— $35.00  per  semester 

ROTC  $  2.00 

Late  Registration  $  5.00 

Examination— Removal  of  "X"  grade  $  5.00 

Special  Examination  (one  taken  at 

another  than  the  scheduled  time)  $  10.00 

Change  of  Course  $  1.00 

Graduate  Record  Examination 

Area  Test  Only  $  3.00 

♦Students  taking  in  excess  of  the  normal  credit  load  will  be  charged  $36.00  per 
credit  hour  for  each  hour  in  excess  thereof. 
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Aptitude  Test  Only  $     3.00 

Area  and  Advanced  Test  $     5.00 

Advanced  Test  (each)  $     3.00 

Graduation  Fee— Bachelor's  Degree  $  25.00 

(payable  at  the  time  the  student  makes 
a  formal  application  for  degree) 

Auditor's  Fee— Per  Credit  Hour 

(The  charge  for  Auditors  is  the  same  as 
for  regularly  matriculated  students.) 

Room  and  Board 

Students  should  have  completed  the  procedure  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University,  and  in  addition  applied  to  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean 
of  Women  in  regard  to  dormitory  residence  by  May  1. 

A  deposit  of  $50.00  must  accompany  each  room  application.  This  deposit  is  re- 
tained throughout  the  period  of  residency.  If  no  damage  deductions  are  incurred 
and  the  key  to  the  room  is  returned,  the  $50.00  is  refunded  at  final  termination 
of  residency. 

Reservations  are  made  on  a  semester  basis:  September  to  January,  January  to 
June.  Rooms  may  be  occupied  at  the  orientation  or  registration  period. 

Regular  Session 

Room  Per  Semester 
Single  $225.00 

Double  $185.00 

Board 

Six  (6)  Day  Week  $250.00 

(Meals  served  commencing  first  day  of  classes) 

Summer  Session 

Room  Eight  Weeks  Six  Weeks 

Single  $112.00  $  84.00 

Double  $  84.00  $  64.00 

Board 

Seven  (7)  Day  Week  $150.00  $1 10.00 

Five  (5)  Day  Week  $1 15.00  $  85.00 

(Meals  served  commencing  first  day  of  classes) 
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Those  desiring  room  space  for  the  Summer  Sessions  should  make  reservations 
no  later  than  May  31.  A  deposit  of  $10.00  must  accompany  each  room  application. 
After  occupancy,  the  deposit  is  applied  toward  the  room  and  board  expenses. 
This  deposit  is  not  refunded  if  room  is  not  occupied. 

Refunds 

Tuition  and  Fees  Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  for 
a  satisfactory  reason  within  five  (5)  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  are 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  refund  of  tuition  provided  that  they  officially  notify 
their  dean  at  the  time  of  withdrawal. 

Refunds  are  made  in  accordance  to  the  following  schedule: 
Withdrawal  Refund 

Within  the  first  two  weeks  of  class  80% 

Third  Week  60% 

Fourth  Week  40% 

Fifth  Week  20% 

After  the  fifth  week  0 

During  the  Summer  Session  tuition  refunds  are  made  according  to  the  follow- 
ing schedule: 

Withdrawal  Refund 

First  Week  of  class  60% 

Second  Week  20% 

After  the  second  week  0 

*Fees  are  not  refundable. 

*No  refunds  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  who  are  requested  to  withdraw  as  a  result  of 

faculty  or  University  action. 

Room  and  Board  No  refund  of  room  charges  will  be  made  where 
withdrawal  occurs  after  the  opening  of  class. 

In  the  event  of  withdrawal,  board  will  be  refunded  at  the  rate  of  75%  of  the 
balance  left  on  the  student's  meal  plan  up  until  mid-semester.  After  the  mid- 
semester  point,  no  refund  will  be  made. 

Payments  and  Other  Credits 

Deferred  Payment 

1)   Tuition  and  Fees 

Normally  tuition  is  paid  in  full  at  registration.  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity makes  possible  the  use  of  an  optional  installment  service,  Education  Funds, 
Inc.,  for  those  students  who  prefer  to  pay  college  expenses  on  a  monthly  basis 
during  the  entire  year.  This  service  can  be  obtained  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
years.  The  contract  is  made  between   the  parents   and   Education   Funds,   Inc. 
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Group  credit  life  insurance  is  provided  with  all  contracts.  All  correspondence 
concerning  this  installment  service  for  college  expenses  should  be  directed  to 
Education  Funds,  Inc.,  20  Dorrance  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  or  to  the 
Cashier's  Office,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  15219. 

2)  Room  and  Board 

Room  and  board  charges  are  due  and  payable  at  the  regular  regis- 
tration periods  listed  in  the  University  calendar.  The  use  of  an  optional  install- 
ment service,  Education  Funds,  Inc.,  is  available  to  students  who  prefer  to  pay 
this  expense  on  a  monthly  basis  during  the  entire  year.  All  correspondence 
concerning  this  installment  service  for  college  expenses  should  be  directed  to 
Education  Funds,  Inc.,  20  Dorrance  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  or  to  the 
Cashier's  Office,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  15219. 

Scholarships  A  student  may  have  a  scholarship  to  credit  towards 
his  tuition  and  fees.  This  scholarship  will  only  be  honored  when  it  is  presented 
on  a  Scholarship  Voucher  prepared  by  the  Scholarship  and  Financial  Assistance 
Office. 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  These  checks  are  prepared  by 
the  Business  Office.  After  the  proper  voucher  is  received  from  the  Scholarship  and 
Financial  Assistance  Office,  the  Business  Office  makes  up  the  check,  notifies  the 
student,  and  applies  this  money  towards  the  account  of  the  student  borrower. 

Making  Payments  When  making  payments  to  the  University  for 
tuition  and  fees,  students  are  requested  to  bring  or  mail  their  white  receipt  card 
which  they  obtained  at  registration.  This  will  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Business 
Office  in  matching  the  account  number  with  the  payment.  Payments  for  tuition, 
fees,  room  and  board  are  made  at  the  Business  Office,  Room  107,  Rockwell  Hall. 

Bad  Checks  Checks  given  in  payment  at  registration  time  that 
come  back  from  the  bank  for  lack  of  funds  will  be  assessed  a  3%  charge  plus  a 
service  charge  of  $1.00.  A  $1.00  charge  will  be  assessed  to  a  student  who  gives  the 
University  a  bad  check  at  any  time  outside  of  registration. 

Official  Registration  Registration  is  considered  complete  only 
when  all  charges  are  paid  or  when  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  Business  Office.  Class  Cards  bearing  the  phrase  "OFFICIAL  CLASS  CARD," 
which  is  stamped  by  the  Business  Office  at  registration,  will  indicate  that  the 
student  is  registered.  The  student  is  not  considered  officially  registered  until  all 
of  the  above  is  accomplished.  Admission  to  any  class  is  allowed  only  to  those 
students  who  have  officially  registered  for  that  class  and  have  had  their  class 
cards  stamped  "OFFICIAL"  by  the  Business  Office. 
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Financing  Your  Education 

There  are  three  ways  to  help  finance  part  or  all  of  your  college  edu- 
cation. They  are: 

1.  Scholarships 

2.  Loans 

3.  Grants-in-Aid 

The  programs  are  organized  to  aid  scholastically  qualified  students  who  are  in 
need  of  financial  assistance  and  wish  to  attend  Duquesne  University.  All  of  the 
programs  are  renewable  provided  the  student  maintains  the  standards  for  the 
award  as  established  and  administered  by  the  University. 

Applications  for  any  form  of  financial  aid— scholarship,  loan,  or  grant-in-aid 
—are  available  from  and  filed  with  the  Director  of  Financial  Assistance  at  the 
Office  of  Admissions.  All  of  the  programs  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Financial  Assistance  and  his  Committee. 

Deferred  payment  programs  are  available  to  all  students.  These  programs  are 
discussed  at  length  in  the  first  part  of  the  section  entitled  "Financial  Infor- 
mation" (page  7). 

Students  are  advised  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  one  year's  college  expenses 
before  seeking  financial  assistance  of  any  kind.  Over  and  above  tuition  and  fees, 
one  should  consider  expenses  for  books  and  supplies  (about  $50.00  per  semester), 
basic  personal  expenses  (variable  according  to  one's  tastes  and  standards),  and 
transportation  costs.  The  expenses  should  be  considered  in  light  of  the  amount 
of  aid  you  will  receive  from  your  parents,  personal  savings,  and  all  other  earnings 
from  summer  or  part-time  work. 

Only  after  you  have  made  a  thorough  appraisal  of  your  financial  condition, 
should  you  begin  the  formal  application  process  for  financial  assistance. 

All  Applicants  Please  Note 

All  applicants  for  any  form  of  financial  aid  must  secure  and  file  a 
College  Scholarship  Service  (C.S.S.)  form.  This  form  may  be  obtained  directly 
from  College  Scholarship  Service,  Box  176,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  or  from  the 
secondary  school  principal  or  counselor.  The  applicants'  parents  are  required  to 
fill  out  the  form  completely  and  return  it  with  a  fee  of  $3.00  to  the  College  Schol- 
arship Service  at  the  above-mentioned  address.  The  C.S.S.  analysis  of  this  confi- 
dential statement  will  be  forwarded  to  Duquesne  University  and  will  assist  the 
University  in  making  a  fair  assessment  of  the  student's  financial  need. 

Students  who  have  previously  received  some  form  of  financial  assistance  while 
attending  the  University  and  who  wish  to  apply  for  renewal,  must  submit  the 
Renewal  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  form.  The  applicants'  parents  are  re- 
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quired  to  complete  the  form  in  its  entirety  and  forward  it  along  with  a  fee  of 
$1.50,  to  the  College  Scholarship  Service  at  the  above  mentioned  address. 

Married  applicants  applying  for  the  first  time,  or  reapplying,  need  only  obtain 
and  file  a  special  C.S.S.  form  from  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Self-supporting  adult  applicants  must  obtain  the  C.S.S.  form  from  the  Office  of 
Admissions  where  they  will  receive  special  instructions  on  how  to  properly  com- 
plete the  form. 

Applications  for  scholarships,  loans,  and  grants-in-aid  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Office  of  Admissions.  These  forms  should  be  obtained  and  filed 
with  the  Admissions  Office  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Direct  all  inquiries  concerning  financial  aids  to  the  Director  of 
Financial  Assistance  in  care  of  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Financial  Aids 

The  following  financial  aid  programs  are  available  to  qualified 
upperclassmen  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Students  are  reminded 
that  there  are  many  scholarship,  loan,  and  grant-in-aid  programs  available  from 
private  sources  such  as  fraternal  groups,  societies,  clubs,  etc. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  Loans  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  (more  popularly  known  as  a  "Government  Loan")  are  available 
to  qualified  students.* Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of 
Financial  Assistance,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  15219.  Any 
full-time  student  with  a  cumulative  "C"  average  or  higher  currently  enrolled  at 
the  University,  or  high  school  graduate  ranking  in  the  upper  three-fifths  of  his 
graduating  class,  as  well  as  an  incoming  student  with  advanced  standing,  who 
plans  to  register  for  a  full-time  program  at  the  University,  may  apply  for  this 
loan.  The  student  must  secure  and  complete  in  its  entirety  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Service  form  in  addition  to  the  separate  Government  Loan  application 
form  before  May  31. 
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Upperclassmen  Competitive  Scholarships  Annually  the  Univer- 
sity awards  scholarships  to  upperclassmen  on  the  basis  of  a  competitive  exami- 
nation. The  amount  is  determined  by  the  financial  need  of  the  student.  Eligible 
students  are  those  who  have  maintained  a  cumulative  1.75  ("B — ")  average  and 
who  have  been  recommended  by  the  Dean  of  their  school.  For  additional  infor- 
mation students  should  contact  their  Dean  and  watch  for  announcements  of  the 
examination  on  University  Bulletin  boards  and  in  the  school  newspaper. 


Graduation  Requirements 

General 

1.  A  minimum  of  128  hours  of  credit. 

2.  Completion  of  a  major  program. 

A  major  consists  of  a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  credit  and  a  maximum  of 
32  hours  of  credit  in  one  specific  field. 

3.  Two  years  of  English  (101,  102,  201,  202). 

4.  Two  years  of  R.O.T.C.  for  male  students. 

Veterans  may  receive  as  advanced  standing  8  credits  (R.O.T.C.  equivalent) 
on  presentation  of  discharge  or  release  papers  to  the  Department  of  Military 
Science. 

5.  History  of  Western  Civilization: 

B.A.  Candidates  101,  102,  201,  202. 

B.S.  Candidates  One  year  (201,  202  recommended). 
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6.  Catholic  students  must  take  eight  credits  in  Religion. 

7.  Graduate  Record  Area  Test  in  the  sophomore  and  senior  year. 

8.  Graduate  Record  Advanced  Test  or  departmental  comprehensive  examina- 
tion in  the  senior  year. 

9.  A  minimum  cumulative  quality  point  average  of  1.00  and  a  quality  point 
average  of  1.00  in  the  major  field. 

10.  Removal  of  I,  X,  and  F  grades. 

11.  Application  for  degree  (see  Calendar  for  latest  date). 

12.  Payment  of  all  indebtedness  to  the  University. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

1.  Two  years  of  a  modern  or  a  classical  language.  Students  who  plan  to  go  to 
graduate  school  are  advised  to  take  German  or  French.  All  freshmen  must 
take  a  language. 

2.  Two  years  of  science  except  for  Economics  majors. 

3.  Philosophy  101  or  111  or  409,  102  or  408,  202  and  either  201,  401,  402,  403  or 
410. 

4.  Political  Science  101;  Psychology  103  and  Sociology  101  in  freshman  year. 

Bachelor  of  Science 

1.  Two  years  of  German,  French  or  Russian. 

2.  Philosophy  101  or  111  or  409. 

3.  Thirty  credits  of  Science  and  Math  outside  the  major  area. 

Pre-Pharmacy  Requirements 

Chemistry  121,  122,  221,  222;  Biology  111,  112;  Mathematics  105,  115;  English 

101,  102,  201,  202;  Philosophy  101,  102;  Physics  201,  202. 

Survey  Courses 

Certain  courses  are  offered  by  the  various  departments  for  their  cultural  value 
to  students  and  do  not  carry  credit  towards  a  major  program. 
107-108  Principles  of  Biology 
101-102  Philosophy 
207-208  Principles  of  Physics 
207-208  Principles  of  Chemistry 
213-214  Scientific  Etymology 

303  Greek  Literature  in  Translation 

304  Latin  Literature  in  Translation 
403  Greek  and  Roman  Art 

415  Music  Appreciation 
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Laboratory  Fees 

All  figures  are  for  one  semester  only. 

For  yearly  total,  double  amounts  where  applicable. 

Chemistry  Laboratory  Courses: 

Laboratory  Fee    120.00 

Biology  Laboratory  Courses: 

Laboratory  Fee    $20.00 

Physics  Laboratory  Courses: 

Laboratory  Fee    $10.00 

(One  $5.00  breakage  card  per  semester  will  cover  all  laboratory  courses  in  Biology, 
Chemistry  and  Physics.) 

Experimental  Psychology  Course: 

Laboratory    Fee     $  7.00 

News  Reporting  and  Writing   (203,  204)  $10.00 

each  semester 
News  Photography    (301)    $10.00 

each  semester 

Radio  and  TV  Writing  (304)   $  5.00 

Copy  Reading  and  Editing   (307-308)    $10.00 

each  semester 

Radio  and  Television  Production   (312)   $10.00 

Reporting  of  Public  Affairs  (411) $10.00 

Developing  the  Television  Program     (417-418)    $10.00 

each  semester 
Advertising  Copy  Writing  and  Layout   (421,  422)   $  5.00 

each  semester 
Language  Laboratory   $10.00 

Special  Examinations 

Sophomore  Year.  All  students  who  have  completed  forty-five  credit 
hours  of  work  must  take  the  Graduate  Record  Examinations  Area  Test.  The  re- 
sults of  this  examination  will  be  used  for  guidance  purposes. 

Senior  Year.  In  the  last  semester  of  their  senior  year,  all  students 
are  required  to  take  the  Graduate  Record  Examinations  Area  Tests  and  the  Ad- 
vanced Comprehensive  Test  in  their  major  field  of  study. 

Awards 

In  addition  to  the  graduation  honors,  there  are  nine  permanent  un- 
dergraduate awards  open  to  students  in  the  college.  They  are  given  at  Honors 
Day  for  distinction  in  studies. 
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Gold  Medal  for  General  Excellence  This  medal  is  awarded  to 
the  student  who  has  throughout  his  four  years  consistently  achieved  scholastic 
distinction  in  all  fields  of  his  curriculum. 

Gold  Medal  for  English  This  medal  is  awarded  to  that  student, 
usually  an  English  Major,  whose  scholastic  record,  literary  background,  and  evi- 
dence of  writing  skill  through  publications  in  the  undergraduate  journals  show 
high  promise.  This  medal  is  sponsored  by  Sigma  Tau  Delta  Fraternity— National 
English  Honor  Society. 

Gold  Medal  in  the  Sciences  A  medal  is  awarded  annually  to  the 
senior  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  who  makes  the  best  record 
for  the  four  year  program,  as  determined  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College. 

Phi  Alpha  Theta  Scholarship  Key  Awarded  annually  to  a  grad- 
uating member  of  Phi  Alpha  Theta,  who  has  shown  outstanding  achievement  in 
History,  as  determined  by  the  faculty  of  the  History  Department. 

Praestantia  Linguarum  Classicarum  This  gold  medal  is  an  an- 
nual award  made  to  a  senior  who  has  shown  outstanding  achievement  in  the 
Classics.  This  medal  is  sponsored  by  the  Alpha  Epsilon  Fraternity. 

Gold  Medal  in  Journalism  A  medal  is  awarded  annually  to  a 
senior  in  the  Department  of  Journalism  whose  academic  achievement  and  jour- 


nalistic  record  have  been  outstanding.  The  medal  is  sponsored  by  the  Journalism 
Association. 

Gold  Medal  in  Psychology  A  medal  is  awarded  annually  to  a 
senior  who  has  demonstrated  a  high  degree  of  understanding  and  achievement  in 
the  field  of  psychology  and  who  has  maintained  a  cumulative  average  of  not  less 
than  2.25  in  his  whole  program  of  studies.  This  medal  is  sponsored  by  the  Du- 
quesne  University  Chapter  of  Psi  Chi. 

Gold  Medal  in  the  Social  Sciences  The  Departments  of  Econom- 
ics, Political  Science,  and  Sociology  annually  award  a  gold  medal  to  the  senior 
candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  who  has  shown  the  highest  scholastic 
achievement  for  the  four  year  program,  as  determined  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege. This  medal  is  sponsored  by  the  Duquesne  University  Chapter  of  Pi  Gamma 
Mu. 

Director's  Award  for  Excellence  in  Debate  Each  year  the  di- 
rector of  the  Debating  Society  selects  an  outstanding  debater  for  this  award. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Department  of  Biological  Sciences 

Julius  S.  Greenstein,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  A  minimum  of  31  semester  hours. 
All  majors  in  Biology  must  take  111,  112,  214,  351  and  at  least  sixteen  addi- 
tional hours,  approved  by  the  student's  major  adviser. 

Seniors  are  urged  to  consult  the  Graduate  Bulletin  for  500  level  courses  for 
which  they  may  enroll.  These  provide  an  opportunity  for  advanced  study  in 
specialized  areas  in  preparation  for  future  graduate  or  professional  career  train- 
ing. Biology  majors  planning  to  do  graduate  work  are  urged  to  include  Chemis- 
try 401  and  Mathematics  116  and  215  in  their  program. 

Biology  Majors— Mathematics  105,  115;  General  Chemistry  121, 
122;  Organic  Chemistry  205,  206  or  221,  222,  and  Physics  201,  202  or  152,  251, 
252. 

COURSES 

107,  108.  Principles  of  Biology.  A  survey  of  modern  biological  thought 
stressing  those  aspects  about  which  an  intelligent  citizen  should  be  informed.  This 
course  does  not  ordinarily  carry  credit  toward  a  biology  major,  but  students  achieving 
"B"  or  better  in  both  semesters  who  later  decide  to  declare  a  major  in  biology  may  be 
excused  from  taking  either  111  or  112.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

111.  General  Botany.  A  study  of  the  life  processes  and  structure  of 
flowering  plants  and  a  survey  of  representative  types  of  other  green  and  non-green  plants. 
Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

112.  General  Zoology.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  biological 
principles,  organs  and  organ  systems  of  a  typical  vertebrate  and  a  survey  of  the  principal 
animal  phyla.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

151.  Microbiology.  A  course  in  the  fundamental  principles  and  practi- 
cal applications  of  microbiology  intended  primarily  for  students  in  the  School  of  Nursing. 
Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

201.  Comparative  Anatomy.  A  comparative  study  of  the  anatomy,  de- 
velopment and  classification  of  the  chordates  with  emphasis  on  the  vertebrates.  Lecture, 
Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

202.  Embryology.  A  comparative  study  of  animal  development  empha- 
sizing the  vertebrates  and  the  classical  and  current  experimental  approaches.  The  labora- 
tory is  concerned  primarily  with  micro-anatomical  studies  of  the  developing  chick;  atten- 
tion also  is  given  to  studies  of  certain  invertebrates,  frog,  and  10  mm.  pig.  Two  three- 
hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

212.  Local  Flora.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  various  systems 
of  classification,  identification  of  the  flowering  plants  of  the  region  with  the  use  of  man- 
uals and  distinguishing  features  of  the  principal  groups.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Labora- 
tory, Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 
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214.  Genetics.  A  study  of  the  laws  and  other  mechanisms  of  inheritance 
together  with  introductory  material  in  statistics  and  population  genetics.  Two  three-hour 
periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

216.  General  Ecology.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  an  analysis 
of  the  environmental  factors  and  treating  the  inter-relationships  of  these  factors  in  bio- 
logical communities.  Frequent  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  111,  112.  Lecture,  Three  hours. 
Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

301.  Biology  of  the  Invertebrates.  Classification,  morphology,  distribu- 
tion, life  histories,  ecology,  and  economic  importance  of  invertebrate  animals,  with 
emphasis  on  those  forms  not  considered  at  length  in  introductory  courses.  Field  trips  by 
arrangement.  Prerequisite:  General  Zoology  or  equivalent.  Two  four-hour  periods  of 
lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

305.  Physiology.  An  introductory  course  in  general  physiology  with  em- 
phasis on  mammalian  physiology.  Prerequisite:  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry  and 
Comparative  Anatomy.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Four 
hours. 

311.  Non-Vascular  Plants.  A  general  survey  of  the  morphology,  devel- 
opment, reproduction,  activities  and  importance  of  the  various  groups  of  non-vascular 
plants.  Two  three-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

312.  Vascular  Plants.  A  general  survey  of  the  morphology,  develop- 
ment, anatomy,  reproduction,  distribution  and  importance  of  the  various  groups  of  vas- 
cular plants.    Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

314.  Plant  Physiology.  A  course  in  dynamic  activity  of  plants  through 
a  study  of  individual  processes.  Prerequisite:  General  Botany  and  Organic  Chemistry. 
Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

321.  Vertebrate  Histology.  A  study  of  cells  and  intercellular  substance 
and  the  combination  of  these  into  tissues  and  organs;  origins  of  tissues  and  organs,  and 
the  relation  of  structure  to  function.  Two  three-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

331.  Plant  Anatomy.  A  study  of  the  external  and  internal  organization 
of  vascular  plants  with  emphasis  on  their  development.  Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture 
and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

351.  General  Microbiology.  A  fundamental  study  of  micro-organisms. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  general  morphological  and  cultural  characteristics  as  well  as  basic 
laboratory  techniques.  Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry.  Two  four-hour  periods  of  lec- 
ture and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

352.  Applied  Microbiology.  A  general  study  of  the  role  of  micro-organ- 
isms in  nature,  industry  and  public  health.  It  includes  a  survey  of  the  various  sources 
of  micro-organisms  and  standard  procedures  for  the  identification  of  unknown  microbes. 
Prerequisite:  General  Microbiology  351.  Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory 
weekly.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

405.  General  Parasitology.  The  principles  of  parasitism,  and  general 
biology  of  animal  parasites  from  protozoans  through  arthropods.  Prerequisites:  General 
Zoology  and  invertebrate  zoology.  Two  one-hour  lecture  periods  and  one  four-hour 
laboratory.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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431.  General  Endocrinology.  A  consideration  of  the  physiology  of  the 
glands  of  internal  secretion  with  emphasis  on  their  roles  in  growth,  development,  metabo- 
lism and  reproduction  in  animals.  Prerequisites:  Biology  201,  305  and  Organic  Chemis- 
try. Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

490.  Senior  Research.  Opportunity  for  selected  students  to  work  on  a 
research  problem  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member.  Credit,  One  to  Three 
hours.    (Registration  permitted  only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.) 

Department  of  Chemistry 

Kurt  C.  Schreiber,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  32  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  Chemistry. 
All  students  must  take  121,  122,  221,  222,  321,  322,  323,  324,  421,  422.  To  meet  the 
American  Chemical  Society's  requirements  for  Professional  Certification,  the  stu- 
dent must  elect  two  additional  courses  from  the  following:  401,  509,  510,  521, 
522,  541,  551,  or  Mathematics  216.  One  of  the  elected  courses  must  be  a  labora- 
tory course.  This  laboratory  requirement  can  also  be  fulfilled  by  Undergraduate 
Research. 

The  500  group  courses  are  listed  in  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin. 

Courses  205,  206,  207,  208  will  not  be  counted  toward  a  major  in  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  Majors— Mathematics  105,  115,  116,  215;  Physics  152, 
251,  252;  Biology  111,  112  and  12  credits  of  German. 

General  Chemistry.  The  fundamental  theories  and  facts  of  chemistry 
are  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  the  structure  of  matter  and  the  way  in  which  struc- 
ture determines  chemical  behavior.  The  nuclei  of  the  atoms,  their  reactions,  and  how 
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physical  properties  derive  from  the  nucleus  are  studied.  The  extranuclear  structure  of 
atoms  is  then  developed.  The  gas  laws,  colligative  properties  of  solutions,  and  phase 
diagrams  are  derived  and  used.  Kinetics  and  all  phases  of  equilibria  are  studied  with 
additional  emphasis  on  the  application  of  these  principles  to  qualitative  analysis.  The 
laboratory  portion  of  the  first  semester  is  chosen  to  illustrate  the  principles  in  a  quantita- 
tive manner.  The  second  semester  laboratory  consists  of  qualitative  inorganic  analysis. 

121.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Recitation,  One  hour.  Laboratory,  Three 
hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

122.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Eight  hours.  Credit,  Five  hours. 

Organic  Chemistry.  The  theoretical  background  is  developed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  electronic  structure  of  molecules  and  the  accompanying  energy  con- 
siderations. The  preparation,  properties,  and  uses  of  representative  organic  compounds 
are  then  discussed  in  considerable  detail.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  121,  122.  Lecture, 
Three  hours.  Recitation,  One  hour. 

205,  206.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

221,  222.  Laboratory,  Six  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

207,  208.  Principles  of  Chemistry.  A  cultural  course  designed  to  give 
the  college  student  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  subject  as  a  whole.  Recitation  with 
lectures,  demonstrations  and  laboratory.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a 
chemistry  major.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Two  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester. 

321,  322.  Physical  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  structure  and  properties 
of  the  various  states  of  matter:  thermodynamics  and  thermochemistry.  Prerequisites: 
Physics  252,  Chemistry  122,  Mathematics  215.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester. 

323,324.  Physical  Chemistry.  Laboratory  portion  of  Chemistry  321, 
322.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 

401.  Introductory  Biochemistry.  An  introduction  to  biochemistry  at 
the  cellular  level.  The  structure  and  chemistry  of  cellular  components  (proteins,  nucleic 
acids,  etc.),  of  cellular  reagents  (enzymes,  co-enzymes,  respiratory  pigments,  etc.)  and  met- 
abolic reactions  of  carbohydrates,  lipids  and  amino  acids  will  be  discussed.  Prerequisite: 
206  or  222.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

421.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Theoretical  and  practical  training  in  mod- 
ern methods  in  chemical  analysis:  including  instrumental  methods.  Prerequisite:  321,  322. 
Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Eight  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

422.  Inorganic  and  Nuclear  Chemistry.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Labora- 
tory, Four  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

490.  Undergraduate  Research.  Students  work  on  a  research  problem  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  staff  member.  Credit,  Maximum  Two  hours. 
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Department  of  Classics 

Rev.  John  P.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  credits  in  Latin  is  required  for 
a  major  in  Classics.  These  credits  must  include  Latin  305,  306.  In  addition  to 
the  twenty-four  credits  required  in  Latin  all  majors  must  take  the  following 
supplementary  courses:  303,  Greek  Literature  in  English;  304,  Latin  Literature 
in  English;  405,  Greek  Civilization;  406,  Roman  Civilization.  Majors  who  are 
enrolled  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  may  substitute  six  credits  of 
Greek  for  six  of  the  twenty-four  in  Latin.  101,  102  Elementary  Latin  is  an 
introductory  course  not  intended  for  majors  or  minors. 

Classics  Majors— Latin  305,  306;  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  in 
English  303,  304;  Greek  and  Roman  Civilization  405,  406. 

COURSES 
LATIN 

101,  102.  Elementary  Latin.  Study  of  the  fundamentals  of  Latin  gram- 
mar and  syntax  is  combined  with  exercises  in  composition  and  translation.  This  course 
does  not  carry  credit  toward  a  major  or  minor.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  Latin.  Although  previous  study  of  fundamental 
paradigms  and  syntax  is  presupposed,  a  review  of  these  is  coordinated  with  exercises  in 
composition  and  translation  as  preparation  for  the  reading  of  Latin  authors.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

301,  302.  Survey  of  Latin  Literature.  Selections  from  Latin  prose  and 
poetry  are  chosen  to  acquaint  the  student  with  major  authors  and  works  and  to  trace  the 
principal  lines  of  development  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester. 

305,  306.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Translation  from  English  into  Latin 
strengthens  command  of  the  idioms  and  elegancies  of  style  of  the  best  writers  of  the 
classical  period.  Text:  Bradley's  Arnold  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Credit,  Two  hours 
each  semester. 

403.  Cicero.  Several  orations  and  essays  are  read  and  analyzed  with 
respect  to  organizational  plan  and  rhetorical  devices.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

404.  Horace.  The  various  verse-forms  used  by  this  poet  are  studied  in 
representative  excerpts.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

411.  Livy.  Readings  in  Ab  Urbe  Condita  provide  a  sampling  of  Roman 
historical  writing.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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412.  Virgil.  Ample  portions  of  the  Aeneid  are  read  to  develop  the 
student's  appreciation  and  understanding  of  this  masterpiece  of  epic  poetry.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

415.  Pliny.  Selected  letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger  are  read  as  examples 
of  epistolary  writing  and  as  sources  of  information  on  the  life  and  customs  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Credit,  Three  hours. 

416.  Seneca.  Readings  in  Seneca  the  Younger's  Letters  to  Lucilius  pro- 
vide experience  with  Silver  Age  philosophical  writing.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

427.  Patristic  Latin.  The  development  of  the  Latin  language  is  traced 
through  the  period  of  the  early  Church  Fathers.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

428.  Late  Latin.  Poems  and  prose  selections  of  the  mediaeval  period 
are  read  with  attention  to  linguistic  and  stylistic  innovations.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

436.  Ovid.  Readings  in  the  Metamorphoses  are  supplemented  with  back- 
ground information  on  the  mythology  of  the  Romans.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

447.  Saint  Augustine.  Selections  from  the  Confessions  of  Saint  Augus- 
tine are  analyzed;  stylistic  devices  as  well  as  syntactical  and  linguistic  characteristics  are 
given  special  attention.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

451,452.  Latin  Author.  Variable.  Advanced  students  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  read  authors  or  works  not  covered  in  the  basic  sequence;  material  is  chosen 
to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 


GREEK 

101,  102.  Elementary  Greek.  This  course  offers  a  survey  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  Greek  grammar  and  syntax,  with  exercises  in  prose  composition  and  transla- 
tion to  prepare  for  the  reading  of  Greek  authors.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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201.  Xenophon.  The  style  and  syntax  of  a  representative  Attic  Greek 
work  are  studied  in  excerpts  from  the  Anabasis.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

202.  The  Greek  New  Testament.  Selected  readings  introduce  the  stu- 
dent to  Greek  Koine.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

301.  Plato.  The  Apologia,  Crito  and  Phaedo  are  read  and  analyzed. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

302.  Herodotus.  Ample  excerpts  read  in  the  original  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  the  style  and  lore  of  the  History  of  Herodotus.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

307.  Greek  Prose  Composition.  The  student's  command  of  basic  vocab- 
ulary and  understanding  of  the  essential  rules  of  syntax  are  reinforced  by  exercises  in 
English  to  Greek  translation.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

461.  Greek  Author.  Variable.  Advanced  students  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  from  a  particular  author  or  work  chosen  to  suit  their  interests  and 
proficiency.  Credit,  Two  hours. 


CLASSICS  COURSES  IN  ENGLISH 

(No  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek  is  required) 

213,214.  Scientific  Etymology.  This  introduction  to  systematic  word- 
study  presupposes  no  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek  and  is  open  to  all  students  interested 
in  developing  their  English  vocabulary.  Acquaintance  with  important  prefixes,  stems  and 
suffixes  of  the  classical  languages  will  enable  students,  especially  in  the  sciences,  to  com- 
prehend more  rapidly  and  accurately  the  technical  language  of  their  particular  field  of 
interest.  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 

303.  Greek  Literature  in  English.  This  survey  course,  offered  for  its 
cultural  value  to  all  students  in  the  University,  introduces  Greek  literature  available  in 
English  translations.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

304.  Latin  Literature  in  English.  This  survey  course,  offered  for  its 
cultural  value  to  all  students  in  the  University,  introduces  Latin  literature  available  in 
English  translations.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

403.  Greek  and  Roman  Art.  This  survey  course  offered  for  its  cultural 
value  to  all  students  in  the  University  studies  the  origins  and  development  of  sculpture, 
architecture  and  painting  in  the  Mediterranean  world  up  to  the  end  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Credit,  Two  hours. 

405.  Greek  Civilization.  This  introductory  course  in  Greek  History  is 
a  survey  study  of  the  origins,  development  and  characteristics  of  that  Hellenic  civiliza- 
tion which  made  so  many  artistic,  intellectual  and  cultural  contributions  to  the  mediaeval 
and  modern  world.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

406.  Roman  Civilization.  This  introductory  course  in  Roman  History 
is  a  survey  study  of  the  growth  of  Rome's  organization,  power  and  culture  through  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Empire.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
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Department  of  Economics 

Thomas  McDermott,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  A  minimum  of  24  credit  hours  is  required  for  a  major  in 
Economics.  These  credits  must  include  Economics  211,  212,  301,  302. 

Sequence  of  Courses:  No  one  can  take  Economics  211,  212  before 
the  sophomore  year,  and  Economics  Majors  must  complete  this  course  in  the 
sophomore  year.  Courses  in  Economics  301  through  406  may  be  taken  by  all  jun- 
iors and  seniors  who  have  completed  Economics  211,  212.  Courses  in  Economics 
417  and  418  are  primarily  for  seniors  who  have  completed  at  least  Economics 
211,  212,  301,  302.  Other  seniors  or  juniors  may  take  Economics  417  and  418 
with  the  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department.  With  the  permission  of 
the  instructor,  qualified  seniors  may  be  admitted  to  one  of  the  courses  in  Eco- 
nomics 417  through  552  as  they  are  listed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Economics  Majors— Mathematics  103,  104;  Statistics  251,  252  and 
one  year  of  Science. 

COURSES 

101.  Elements  of  Economics.  A  course  in  basic  institutions  and  princi- 
ples of  business  and  economic  life  designed  for  students  whose  majors  and  minors  are  not 
in  the  fields  of  social  sciences,  or  business  administration.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

107.  Economic  Development  of  Europe  and  America.  A  survey  of  the 
evolution  of  western  economic  institutions  and  practices.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  origin 
of  capitalism,  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Revolutions,  the  rise  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
and  the  spread  of  capitalism.  A  study  is  also  made  of  the  institutional  development  and 
productive  growth  of  the  United  States  economy.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

108.  American  Economic  Development.  A  study  of  the  institutional  de- 
velopment and  productive  growth  of  the  United  States  economy.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

211,212.  Principles  of  Economics.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts, institutions,  practices,  and  principles  as  they  appear  in  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  economic  goods.  The  course  is  designed  for  students  majoring  and  minoring 
in  the  various  fields  of  social  sciences,  journalism  and  business  administration.  Six 
Credits,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

301.  National  Income  Economics.  A  conceptual  analysis  of  national  in- 
come theory,  its  tools,  its  basic  principles  and  its  social  and  economic  significance.  The 
course  treats  the  macroeconomic  method  of  economic  analysis.  It  is  concerned  with  ex- 
plaining the  development  and  nature  of  national  income  aggregates.  The  basic  principles 
of  national  income  theory  are  developed  and  explained  in  order  to  place  into  focus  the 
operations  of  the  American  economy  and  the  many  problems  relating  to  it.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 
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302.  Prices  and  Production.  A  modern  analysis  of  price  of  commodities 
and  productive  services  in  individual  firms  and  industries,  and  of  their  effects  on  the 
structure  of  production  and  income  distribution,  in  contrast  to  the  study  of  aggregates  in 
National  Income  Economics.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

311.  Principles  of  Money  and  Banking.  This  course  has  a  twofold  pur- 
pose: to  develop  familiarity  with  basic  monetary  theory  so  that  the  student  may  under- 
stand the  impact  of  money,  and  of  public  policies  with  respect  to  money,  upon  the  econ- 
omy and  upon  himself  as  an  individual;  and  to  study  the  nature  of  the  existing  institutions 
of  money,  credit,  and  banking  with  which  he  will  come  into  contact  in  his  role  as  busi- 
ness man  or  consumer.  The  course  is  taught  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Finance. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

312.  Public  Finance.  A  study  of  the  organization  and  management t  of 
government  revenues  and  expenditures  with  emphasis  on  American  practices  and  policies 
on  the  various  levels  of  government.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

314.  Industrial  Relations.  Study  of  the  economic,  political,  social  and 
legal  structure  of  established  labor-management  relationships;  the  role  of  labor,  manage- 
ment and  government  in  collective  bargaining;  rights  and  obligations  of  employers  and 
employees;  development  of  industrial  relations  policies  and  practices.  The  course  is 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Management.  Credit,  Three  hours. 


402.  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  A  comparative  study  of  capital- 
ism, socialism,  communism,  and  other  economic  systems  with  emphasis  on  analysis  rather 
than  mere  description  of  the  economics  of  various  countries.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

405.  International  Economics.  This  course  offers  an  introduction  to 
the  foreign  trade  theory  and  principles  of  international  monetary  economics  as  well  as 
foreign  trade  policy.  Topics  to  be  discussed  include  the  theory  of  comparative  advantage 
and  neoclassical  theory,  the  analysis  of  the  balance  of  payments  and  foreign  exchanges, 
methods  and  purposes  of  trade  regulations  and  the  U.  S.  foreign  trade  policy.  The 
course  also  describes  institutions  and  the  most  important  contemporary  international 
economic  problems.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

406.  Foreign  Trade.  A  survey  of  the  geography,  and  a  study  of  the  or- 
ganization of  foreign  trade.  This  course  is  offered  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

413.  Labor  Economics.  Analysis  of  the  principles  for  wage  and  employ- 
ment determination  in  contemporary  American  economy  under  non-union  conditions  as 
well  as  under  collective  bargaining.  The  institutional  development  underlying  labor  sup- 
ply and  demand  is  studied  with  direct  emphasis  on  its  impact  on  employment  and  pro- 
duction, on  the  general  wage-level  and  on  wage-differentials,  on  the  distribution  of  na- 
tional income  and  on  general  social  welfare.  The  course  also  includes  a  comparative 
study  of  problems  in  labor  economics  in  America  and  other  democratic  countries.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 
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417.  History  of  Economic  Thought.  A  seminar-like  discussion  of  the 
great  fendmarks  in  economic  thought  from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  to  Lord  Keynes  with  a 
view  to  help  the  senior  student  in  acquiring  a  broader  intellectual  background  for  a 
fuller  understanding  of  modern  economics.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

418.  Modern  Economic  Theory.  A  brief  review  of  classical  tradition 
emphasizing  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Mill,  and  Marxian  socialism  showing  their  influence 
upon  the  evolution  of  twentieth  century  economic  theory.  Emphasis  is  placed  primarily 
upon  the  writings  of  Marshall,  Schumpeter,  and  Keynes,  applying  their  theories  to  the 
problems  of  contemporary  economic  policy.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  economic 
growth  and  development  and  the  essentials  of  welfare  economics  in  today's  society.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

419.  Business  Cycles  and  Forecasting.  This  course  will  present  the 
analysis  of  business  cycles,  their  modification  by  non-cyclic  business  fluctuations  and 
the  effects  of  cyclic  change  upon  the  firm,  the  industry  and  the  economy.  Modern 
developments  in  economic  forecasting  will  be  reviewed.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

420.  Business  and  Public  Policy.  A  study  of  the  regulatory  techniques 
used  by  government  to  influence  and  modify  business  behavior.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
anti-trust  laws  and  procedure,  exclusion  and  discrimination,  patent  abuses  and  special 
regulatory  problems.  Prerequisite:  Economics  211,  212.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

421.  Current  Economic  Problems.  A  seminar-like  discussion  of  the  state 
of  the  Nation's  economy  and  its  current  problems  on  the  basis  of  critical  examination 
of  economic  reports  by  official  and  private  sources  (such  as  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors).  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  begin  developing  in  the  graduating 
senior  the  ability  to  coordinate  and  apply  the  analytical  knowledge  he  has  acquired  dur- 
ing his  undergraduate  study  of  economics  and  related  fields  of  social  science  and  business 
administration.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

422.  Monetary  Theory  and  Policy.  This  course  presents  the  chief 
theoretical  contributions  on  money.  The  policy  implications  of  these  theories,  past  and 
present,  will  be  emphasized.  Concentration  will  center  upon  policy  proposals  and  con- 
troversy in  the  monetary  field  since  World  War  II.  Theorists  whose  contributions  are 
reviewed  are  Wicksell,  Fisher,  J.  M.  Clark,  Keynes,  Robertson  and  Modigliani,  among 
others.  The  role  of  the  interest  rate  is  reviewed  along  with  wage-price  controversies, 
international  gold  flows,  and  the  relationships  between  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 
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Department  of  English 

John  A.  Clair,  Acting  Chairman 


REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  is  required  for 
a  major  in  English  Literature.  This  minimum  must  include  201  and  202  and  at 
least  eighteen  hours  of  upper  division  work  (courses  in  the  300-400  series).  Spe- 
cifically, the  major  must  include  410  or  411,  403  or  404,  and  five  courses  chosen 
from  311,  312,  313,  314,  315,  316,  317,  318,  and  409.  In  his  choice  of  courses, 
the  student  and  his  adviser  should  strive  for  comprehensive  coverage  of  the  field. 
Extradepartmental  requirements  include  History  331,  332  and  Philosophy  406, 
407.  Strongly  recommended  are  Classics  303  and  304. 

Note:  English  101  and  102  will  not  be  counted  toward  a  major. 
English  203,  204  and  303,  304  are  considered  general  electives  and  not  part  of  a 
major  program. 

College  Honors  Program:  Special  courses  in  the  humanities  are 
available  to  exceptionally  qualified  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Selection  of  students  is  made  by  the  Committee  for  Advanced  Studies  on  the 
basis  of  entrance  examination  scores,  first  semester  records,  and  faculty  recom- 
mendations; however,  participation  in  the  program  is  voluntary. 

The  courses  consist  of  intensive  reading  in  the  classics  of  a  variety  of  disci- 
plines and  are  conducted  as  seminars.  As  presently  constituted,  the  program 
replaces  the  regular  English  courses  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  semesters  of 
the  College  curriculum  for  those  who  qualify. 

English  Majors— Philosophy  of  Language  407;  Aesthetics  406. 

COURSES 

101,  102.  English  Composition.  Practice  in  effective  writing.  Review  of 
principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric;  introduction  to  literary  types  and  forms.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  English  Literature.  Representative  masterpieces  of  English  lit- 
erature in  their  literary  and  historical  contexts.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

203.  Advanced  Prose.  Stylistic  devices  and  techniques  in  representative 
modern  writers;  the  development  of  the  student's  own  prose  style.  Consent  of  instructor 
required.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

204.  Creative  Writing.  Writing  practice  in  varied  forms  according  to 
student's  own  interests.  Prerequisite:  demonstrated  ability  in  English  203.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

300,  301.  Honors  Colloquium.     Topics  variable.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
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303,  304.  Fiction  Writing  I  and  II.  The  short  story  as  a  major  form  of 
creative  writing.  Prerequisite:  English  204.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

307.  The  English  Language.  An  introduction  to  linguistic  analysis  with 
primary  emphasis  on  the  structure  of  American  English  from  sound  to  sentence.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

308.  Applied  Linguistics.  Practical  uses  of  structural  linguistics  in  the 
teaching  of  composition  and  literature.  For  students  in  the  School  of  Education.  Prereq- 
uisite: English  307.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

309.  Literary  Criticism— Fiction.  Fundamental  problems  of  practical 
literary  criticism.  Development  of  proficiency  in  critical  analysis  through  frequent  prac- 
tice in  explication  of  prose  fiction.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

310.  Literary  Criticism— Poetry.  Parallel  course  to  309.  Explication  de- 
voted to  the  various  poetic  forms.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

311.  Renaissance  English  Literature.  Developments  in  English  litera- 
ture under  the  impact  of  the  continental  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  Representa- 
tive authors  and  works  from  St.  Thomas  More  to  Spenser  and  Shakespeare.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

312.  Seventeenth  Century  English  Literature.  Literary  reactions  to 
Elizabethan  conventions  and  to  philosophical,  political,  and  religious  unrest.  Represent- 
ative authors  and  works  from  Bacon,  Donne,  and  Jonson  to  Milton.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

313.  English  Classicism.  Developments  of  neo-classical  literature  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  death  of  Pope.  Primary  attention  given  to  Dryden,  Swift,  Pope 
and  the  periodical  essayists.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

314.  Late  Eighteenth  Century  English  Literature.  Johnson  and  his 
circle,  the  development  of  the  novel,  the  pre-Romantics.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

315.  English  Romantic  Literature.  Intensive  survey  of  Romanticism 
in  all  its  aspects  with  special  emphasis  on  the  analysis  of  literary  form.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

316.  Victorian  Literature.  Intensive  survey  of  prose  and  verse  of  the 
Victorian  age  with  particular  emphasis  on  analysis  of  literary  form.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

317.  The  Early  Twentieth  Century.  Selective  study  of  authors  rep- 
resenting the  major  literary  types  and  trends  from  about  1890  to  1930.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

318.  Contemporary  Literature.  Major  literary  types  and  trends  since 
about  1930.  A  continuation  of  English  317.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

403.  American  Literature  to  1865.  Representative  American  prose  and 
poetry  studied  in  literary  and  historical  contexts.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

404.  American  Literature  after  1865.  A  continuation  of  English  403 
from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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408.  Introduction  to  Old  English  Literature.  Introductory  studies  in 
the  major  medieval  genres:  epic  and  chanson  de  geste,  romance,  ballad  narrative,  drama 
and  prose  narrative.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

409.  Chaucer.  The  Canterbury  Tales  with  special  attention  to  the  lan- 
guage. Credit,  Two  hours. 

410.  Shakespeare  I.  Intensive  reading  in  ten  plays.  Early  tragedies;  his- 
tories; comedies.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

41 L  Shakespeare  II.  Intensive  reading  in  ten  plays.  Mature  tragedies 
and  dramatic  romances.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

418.  Modern  American  Poetry.  The  Imagists,  Hart  Crane,  Robert  Frost, 
e.  e.  cummings  and  other  representative  contemporary  poets.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

422.  Literary  Criticism— Drama.  Parallel  course  to  309.  Explication  de- 
voted to  the  dramatic  forms.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

Department  of  Public  Speaking 

Samuel  Meli,  Chairman 

205.  Speech  and  Phonetics.  Presents  the  theory  of  voice  production 
from  the  scientific  standpoint.  The  student  is  drilled  in  all  aspects  necessary  for  satis- 
factory volume,  resonance  and  pitch.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

206.  Principles  of  Public  Speaking.  Continues  the  application  of  vo- 
cal theory  and  more  directly  integrates  it  with  public  speaking.  Enunciation,  pacing  and 
fundamentals  of  speech  construction  are  stressed.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

207.  Oral  Interpretation.  A  course  in  advanced  reading  which  empha- 
sizes the  technical  aspects  underlying  artistic  interpretation.  Selected  items,  especially 
those  of  a  dramatic  or  lyric  nature,  provide  material  for  practice.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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305,  306.  Discussion  and  Persuasion.  Trains  the  student  to  think  per- 
suasively and  present  well  ordered  thoughts  through  effective  oral  communication.  Im- 
promptu speaking  and  the  more  spontaneous  aspects  of  public  speech  are  treated  in 
conjunction  with  the  study  of  human  relations  and  techniques  leading  to  productive  dis- 
cussion. Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

307,  308.  Public  Address.  Introduces  the  more  formal  types  of  public 
address  and  sets  forth  their  various  characteristics.  Stress  is  laid  on  platform  manners  and 
audience  analysis.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 


Department  of  History 

William  G.  Storey,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  is  required  for 
a  major  in  history.  The  six  credits  of  History  101,  102  will  not  count  toward 
the  major.  All  juniors  shall  take  one  300  or  400  course  in  American  History. 
Superior  seniors  will  be  invited  to  join  the  Senior  Seminar.  All  majors  are  urged 
to  elect  Philosophy  307  in  their  junior  or  senior  year. 

COURSES 

101,  102.  Western  Civilization  to  1600.  A  study  of  the  ideas,  forces,  and 
cultures  of  ancient  times  that  lie  at  the  roots  of  Western  Civilization,  the  fusion  of  these 
elements  into  a  composite  whole  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  changes  wrought  in 
western  culture  by  the  Renaissance  and  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester. 
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103,  104.  Development  of  the  United  States.  The  historical  develop- 
ment of  American  institutions  and  ideals  from  the  time  of  the  early  settlements  to  the 
present.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

201,202.  Western  Civilization  Since  1660.  A  study  of  the  development 
of  modern  European  society,  in  its  social,  economic,  cultural,  religious  as  well  as  political 
aspects.  This  course  is  a  second-year  continuation  of  101,  102.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

303.  Ancient  and  Medieval  Church  History.  A  survey  covering  the  in- 
stitutional, dogmatic  and  cultural  developments  of  the  patristic  and  medieval  periods. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

304.  Modern  and  Contemporary  Church  History.  A  study  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  institutional  aspects  of  the  Church  since  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

305.  Byzantine  History.  A  study  of  the  origins,  development,  and  de- 
cline of  the  "Roman  Empire  in  Christian  dress."  Credit,  Three  hours. 

306.  Islamic  History.  A  study  of  the  Muslim  Middle  East  in  its  origins 
and  development,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  modern  period.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

307.  308.  History  of  Science.  A  survey  exploring  the  significance  of 
scientific  developments  within  the  historical  and  social  context  of  western  culture. 
Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

309.  African  History.  Africa  Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow.  A  sur- 
vey of  Subsahara  Africa  and  its  history,  including  the  geography,  people  and  language, 
and  the  role  of  education.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

331,332.  English  History.  The  first  semester  surveys  the  origins  of 
English  political,  religious  and  economic  institutions  from  the  Roman  invasion  to  the 
Age  of  Elizabeth.  The  second  semester  covers  the  development  of  Great  Britain,  1600- 
1950,  with  emphasis  on  the  Industrial  Revolution,  political  parties,  and  Imperial  rela- 
tions. Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

341,  342.  Russian  History.  Development  of  society  and  state  in  Russia 
from  their  origins  to  the  twentieth  century.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

345,  346.  Asian  History.  A  study  of  traditional  societies  in  Asia  and  their 
recent  transformation  under  the  impact  of  the  West.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

351,  352.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  U.S.A.  The  United  States  of 
America  in  the  realm  of  world  affairs  to  1895;  as  a  major  world  power  from  1895  to  the 
present.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

359.  History  of  American  Catholicism.  An  investigation  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Catholic  Church  in  English  speaking  North  America  from  colonial  times 
to  the  present.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  growth  of  the  church  in  the 
United  States  since  the  American  Revolution.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

361,  362.  Political  History  of  the  United  States.  A  comprehensive 
investigation  and  analysis  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States,  their  origins,  growth, 
leaders,  and  basic  political  philosophy.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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375.  Reform  in  the  Modern  United  States.  A  study  of  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  reform  movements  in  the  United  States  since  the  late  19th  century. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

381,  382.  History  of  the  Americas.  A  course  in  the  common  history  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  inter-relationships  of  its  several  political  and  cultural 
parts.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

401,  402.  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  U.S.  Exclusive  investiga- 
tion of  the  social  and  economic  factors  in  the  development  of  our  country  from  Colonial 
Times  to  the  Present.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

405,  406.  Constitutional  History  of  the  U.S.  The  background,  draft- 
ing, and  evolution  of  the  American  constitution  as  part  of  the  historical  trends  which 
helped  to  form  constitutional  theories  and  practices.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

491,492.  Senior  Seminar  in  Selected  Historical  Topics.  Only  students 
invited  by  the  history  faculty  may  take  this  course.  It  carries  no  credit  toward  the  major 
or  minor  in  History.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

Qualified  seniors,  history  majors,  and  others  may  enroll  in  the  following  500  level 
courses  described  in  the  Graduate  Bulletin  and  listed  in  the  current  schedule  of  courses. 
History  majors  shall  select  such  courses  under  the  guidance  of  their  College  advisers. 
Other  students  shall  consult  with  the  department  chairman  at  the  time  of  registration. 

503,  504.  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 


each  semester. 


505,  506.  Cultural  History  of  Medieval  Europe.     Credit,  Three  hours 

509.  History  of  the  Roman  Liturgy.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

513.  Renaissance.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

514.  Reformation.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

515.  The  Seventeenth  Century.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

516.  The  Eighteenth  Century.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

517.  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
521,  522.  Late  Modern  Europe.     Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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523,  524.  Intellectual  and  Cultural  History  of  Late  Modern  Europe. 
Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

527,  528.  Communism.     Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

533.  English  Constitutional  History.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

537.  Victorian  Britain.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

538.  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
562,  563.  Colonial  America.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
565.  Revolution  and  New  Nation.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

567.  Early  National  Period  of  the  U.S.,  1787-1829.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

568.  Progress  and  Crisis  of  American  Democracy.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
574.  Contemporary  U.S.  History.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
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Department  of  Journalism 

Cornelius  S.  McCarthy,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Majors:  All  majors  are  required  to  take  a  minimum  of  32  hours  but 
not  to  exceed  the  maximum  of  36  hours  in  Journalism. 

Advertising  Sequence:  Required  courses— 162-163;  203-204;  305-306; 
416;  421-422;  and  up  to  eight  elective  hours  credit  in  journalism  approved  by  the 
student's  major  adviser. 

News-Editorial  Sequence:  Required  courses— 162-163;  203-204;.  307- 
308;  319-320;  411-412;  415  and  up  to  eight  elective  hours  credit  in  journalism 
approved  by  the  student's  major  adviser. 

Public  Relations  Sequence:  Required  courses— 162-163;  203-204; 
307-308;  309-310;  409-410;  412;  415;  and  up  to  seven  elective  hours  credit  in  jour- 
nalism approved  by  the  student's  major  adviser. 

Radio-Television  Sequence:  Required  courses— 162-163;  203-204; 
303-304;  312;  315;  318;  417-418;  419;  and  up  to  nine  elective  hours  credit  in  jour- 
nalism approved  by  the  student's  major  adviser. 

Journalism  Majors— Economics  101;  Public  Speaking  205;  comple- 
tion of  one  sequence  in  News-Editorial,  Advertising,  Public  Relations  or  Radio 
Television. 

COURSES 

162,  163.  Journalism  Orientation.  An  introduction  to  journalistic  com- 
munications. Required  of  freshman  pre-journalism  majors.  One  hour  weekly. 

203.  News  Reporting  and  Writing  I.  Study  and  practice  in  gathering 
and  writing  news  stories  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  story.  Practice  on  the  Univer- 
sity's weekly  newspaper  in  coverage  of  campus  news  events.  Intensive  study  of  news  leads, 
style  and  structure  of  news  stories;  evaluation  of  news  and  news  sources.  Lecture,  Two 
hours.  Laboratory,  Two  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

204.  News  Reporting  and  Writing  II.  Advanced  writing  and  reporting 
with  stress  on  the  gathering  and  writing  of  all  types  of  news  reports.  Telephone  inter- 
viewing; human-interest  stories;  news  analysis.  Ethical  aspects  of  reporting  and  news 
presentation.  Practice  on  the  university's  weekly  newspaper  in  coverage  of  campus  news 
events.  Lecture,  Two  hours.  Laboratory,  Two  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

301.  News  Photography.  A  one-semester  basic  course  in  the  practice  of 
still  and  motion  news  photography,  darkroom,  and  use  of  the  various  press  cameras.  Study 
of  use  of  the  photograph  in  the  communication  of  information.  Course  offered  both 
semesters.  Lecture,  Two  hours.  Laboratory,  Two  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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303.  Principles  of  Radio  and  Television.  An  introductory  course  to 
the  history  and  development  of  radio  and  television.  Radio  and  television  as  mass  com- 
munication mediums,  their  codes,  practices  and  legal  responsibilities.  Radio  audience 
measurement  and  survey  methods.  Organization  and  operation  of  stations  and  networks. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

304.  Radio  and  Television  Writing.  A  lecture-laboratory  course  in  the 
study  and  application  of  writing  principles  and  techniques  for  radio  and  television.  Sus- 
taining and  commercial  announcements.  Continuity  for  talks,  musical  programs,  inter- 
views, discussion  programs,  documentaries.  Dramatic  scripts.  Writing  practice  in  labora- 
tory. Students  participate  in  University's  radio  station,  WDUQ-FM  and  in  the  University's 
closed-circuit  television  studio  operation.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

305.  306.  Principles  of  Advertising.  The  first  semester  of  this  introduc- 
tory course  is  concerned  with  studying  the  purposes,  the  why  and  the  how  of  advertis- 
ing. Brief  introduction  to  production,  media  and  research.  Portfolio  of  advertisements 
and  research  paper  required.  The  second  semester  is  concerned  with  selection,  place- 
ment and  use  of  media  in  advertising.  Study  of  how  all  major  media  are  combined. 
Purpose  of  research,  budgeting,  and  scheduling,  planning  of  campaign.  Product  and 
campaign  portfolio  and  research  paper  required.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

307,  308.  Copy-reading  and  Editing.  Newspaper  desk  work;  revising  and 
rewriting  of  faulty  news  stories;  editing  of  copy;  building  of  headlines.  News  values;  style; 
use  of  reference  materials.  Second  semester  course  is  a  laboratory  course  in  editing  the 
complete  newspaper  under  city-room  practice  in  the  news  room  of  the  University's 
weekly  student  newspaper.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  make-up  and  news  display.  The  stu- 
dent has  practice  in  using  press  association  and  syndicate  service  copy;  wires  of  the  Unit- 
ed Press  are  available  for  this  purpose  in  the  Department.  Laboratory-lecture,  Four  hours. 
Laboratory,  Two  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

309.  Communications  and  Public  Opinion.  This  course  is  concerned 
with  the  role  of  mass  media  of  communications  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 
Public  opinion's  nature,  influence,  significance  in  society  and  ethical  standards  are  stud- 
ied. Credit,  Two  hours. 

310.  Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda  Analyses.  This  course  is  con- 
cerned with  opinion  and  propaganda  analysis;  motivations  in  opinion  development; 
methods  of  measuring  opinion,  attitudes,  desires.  Impact  of  media;  Survey  techniques. 
Special  problem  analysis  by  students.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

312.  Radio  and  Television  Production.  Fundamentals  of  design  and 
presentation  of  acceptable  radio  and  television  programs  stressing  importance  of  idea 
communication.  Speech  effects  on  microphone;  essentials  of  dialogue,  casting,  program- 
ming; types  of  dramatic  and  non-dramatic  programs;  theory  and  practice  of  direction. 
Laboratory  experience  is  provided  in  the  University's  radio  station,  WDUQ-FM,  and 
closed-circuit  television  station  of  journalism  department.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Labora- 
tory, Two  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

314.  Feature  Story  Writing.  Advanced  study  in  writing  and  marketing 
of  factual  articles  for  newspapers  and  magazines.  Newspapers  feature  stories  and  develop- 


ment  of  individual  style.  Instruction  in  subject  research  and  preparation  of  manuscript. 
Techniques  of  marketing.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

315.  Radio  and  Television  News  Writing.  Study  of  basic  principles, 
practices,  trends  and  potentialities  of  radio  and  television  news.  Practice  in  gathering, 
writing  and  editing  news.  Students  prepare  newscasts  for  broadcast  over  University's 
community  radio  station,  WDUQ-FM  and  closed-circuit  television  operation.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

316.  Radio  and  Television  News  and  Special  Events.  Advanced  study 
of  news  and  preparation  and  production  of  newscasts  and  special  programs.  Considera- 
tion of  interviews,  documentaries,  commentaries,  editorials,  and  special  events.  Planning 
and  preparation  of  recorded  and  visual  materials  with  the  use  of  specialized  equipment. 
Laboratory  experience  provided  student  in  University's  community  radio  station,  WDUQ- 
FM  and  closed-circuit  television  operation.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

317.  Radio  and  Television  Dramatic  Writing.  Fundamentals  and  tech- 
niques of  the  various  forms  of  writing  radio  and  television  drama.  Essentials  of  dramatic 
production  are  stressed;  budget  limitations,  possible  markets,  script  and  sales  procedures. 
Visualization  of  action  for  radio  and  television  is  emphasized.  Techniques  of  dialogue, 
compression  of  movement  and  adapting  of  the  mechanics  of  idea  communication  to  the 
tools  of  the  media  is  also  emphasized.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

318.  Radio  and  Television  Announcing.  A  lecture-laboratory  course 
in  the  study  of  problems  and  techniques  of  effective  radio  and  television  speaking.  Stu- 
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dents  participate  in  University's  radio  station,  WDUQ-FM,  and  in  the  University's  closed- 
circuit  television  studio  operation.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

319-320.  History  of  Journalism.  The  first  semester  of  this  course  will 
embrace  a  careful  study  of  the  major  social  influences  affecting  the  pattern  of  American 
journalism  from  the  beginning  of  American  journalism  to  the  twentieth  century.  Empha- 
sis will  be  placed  on  the  concepts  of  freedom  of  information,  effects  of  the  industrial 
revolution,  social  problems  and  technological  developments  furthering  the  growth  of  so- 
cial problems  and  technological  developments  furthering  the  growth  of  journalism  in 
America.  The  second  semester  will  be  concerned  with  the  period  of  the  contemporary 
press  from  the  start  of  the  twentieth  century.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  economic, 
legal,  social,  and  ethical  considerations  affecting  news  presentation  with  stress  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  American  journalist  to  society.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

409,410.  Public  Relations.  The  first  semester  of  this  introductory 
course  is  concerned  with  the  principles  and  concepts  of  public  relations;  its  needs,  sig- 
nificance and  influence.  Analysis  of  various  publics  constituting  the  whole  public.  The 
second  semester  is  concerned  with  public  relations  practices.  An  examination  of  public 
relations  techniques,  methods,  utilization  of  media;  application  of  principles  to  the  many 
publics  in  our  society;  case  studies  of  significant  public  relations  developments;  individual 
student  projects.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

411.  Reporting  of  Public  Affairs.  An  advanced  writing  course  con- 
sisting of  lecture,  laboratory,  discussion  and  field  assignments  of  news  and  features  at  the 
major  news  sources  in  the  city  (City-County  building;  Courts;  Police  Headquarters;  Fed- 
eral Building)  other  major  news  sources,  and  governmental  units  on  all  levels  of  admin- 
istration. Credit,  Three  hours. 

412.  Industrial  Publications.  Problems  and  techniques  of  organiza- 
tion and  writing  of  internal  and  external,  sales  publications  in  business  and  in  industry. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

413.  Radio  and  Television  Advertising.  Radio  and  Television  as  ad- 
vertising media.  Problems  in  program  selection,  rates,  sponsorship,  marketing  and  pro- 
gram ratings.  Ethics  and  standards  in  preparation  and  presentation  of  radio  and  televi- 
sion advertising  copy.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

415.  News-Editorial  Internship.  Work  on  a  weekly  newspaper  on  part- 
time  basis  during  a  semester.  Credit  is  given  only  when  student's  faculty  supervisor  and 
newspaper  publisher  agree  that  the  student's  work  is  of  professional  quality.  Periodic 
reports  required  from  newspaper  and  student.  Course  required  of  all  news-editorial  stu- 
dents. Credit,  Three  hours.  Course  offered  both  semesters. 

416.  Advertising  Internship.  This  course  is  required  of  all  advertising 
students.  It  is  the  same  as  415  except  that  work  is  in  the  advertising  department.  Credit, 
Three  hours.  Course  offered  each  semester. 

417,418.  Developing  the  Television  Program.  Creation,  development, 
production  and  presentation  of  commercial  announcements,  newscasts,  panels  and  dra- 
matic vignettes  with  emphasis  on  properly  balanced  use  of  cameras,  lighting,  setting  and 
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other  devices  to  achieve  effective  idea  communication.  Students  acquire  laboratory  expe- 
rience in  the  University's  television  closed-circuit  studio  under  actual  broadcast  condi- 
tions. Lecture,  Two  hours.  Laboratory,  Two  hours.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

419.  Radio  and  Television  Station  Internship.  Supervised  work  on 
the  University's  community  radio  station,  WDUQ-FM  and  closed-circuit  television  station 
on  a  part-time  basis  during  a  semester.  Credit  is  given  only  when  the  student's  faculty 
supervisor  and  station  director  agree  that  a  student's  work  is  of  professional  quality.  Pe- 
riodic reports  are  required  from  the  station  and  the  student.  Course  is  required  of  all 
radio-television  students.  Course  offered  both  semesters.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

421,422.  Advertising  Copy  Writing  and  Layout.  First  semester  of 
course  is  concerned  with  a  general  view  of  principles  and  practices  in  techniques  of  lay- 
out and  writing  of  advertisements  for  major  media.  Introduction  to  industrial  and  tech- 
nical copy.  Practical  purposes  of  production.  Tie-in  of  direct  mail  with  other  media.  Copy 
relationship  to  headline,  illustration  and  message.  Second  semester  is  concerned  with 
establishing  specific  direction  in  advanced  copy  writing.  Study  of  principles  and  practices 
for  a  single  product  with  over-all  view  of  relationship  of  preparation  of  advertising  cam- 
paigns. Choice  of  media,  sales  promotion,  consumer  research  studies,  problems  of  layout, 
pre-testing  copy  and  layout,  measuring  advertising  effectiveness.  Practical  application  of 
production  techniques.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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Department  of  Mathematics 

Charles  F.  Sebesta,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  A  minimum  of  thirty-two  semester  hours  are  required  for  a 
major  in  Mathematics.  These  credits  will  include  Mathematics  115,  116,  215, 
216,  315,  415  and  416,  with  the  remainder  to  consist  of  electives  from  the  courses 
numbered  above  300. 

Capable  and  qualified  seniors  may  take  courses  numbered  500-600.   For  the 
description  of  these  courses  consult  the  Graduate  Bulletin. 
Mathematics  Majors— Physics  152,  251,  252. 

COURSES 

103,  104.  General  Mathematics  I  and  II.  A  modern  course  consisting 
of  a  selection  of  topics  from  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  analytic  geom- 
etry, and  the  calculus.  An  introduction  to  permutations,  combinations,  probability,  and 
statistics.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  non-science  students  for  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  concepts  and  processes  of  mathematics.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  se- 
mester. 

105.  Basic  Mathematics.  A  modern  course  in  college  algebra  and  an- 
alytic trigonometry  designed  as  preparation  for  the  calculus  and  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  modern  concepts  of  mathematics.  Students  who  do  not  possess  the  prerequisites 
for  Mathematics  115  will  register  for  this  course.  Mathematics  105  will  not  be  counted 
toward  a  major  in  mathematics.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

115.  Calculus  I.  A  unified  course  in  analytic  geometry  and  differential 
calculus.  Differentiation  of  algebraic,  transcendental,  and  hyperbolic  functions,  with 
applications,  antiderivatives  and  the  definite  integral.  Prerequisite:  Four  years  of  high 
school  mathematics  including  two  units  of  algebra,  one  unit  of  geometry,  and  one-half 
unit  of  trigonometry.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

116.  Calculus  II.  A  continuation  of  Mathematics  115.  Differentiation  of 
logarithmic,  exponential,  and  hyperbolic  functions.  Techniques  of  integration  and 
application  of  integration.  Theory  of  limits.  Credit,  Four  hours. 
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215.  Calculus  III.  A  continuation  of  Mathematics  116.  Sequences  and 
series.  Expansion  of  functions  in  series.  Analytic  geometry  of  three  dimensions,  vector 
concepts,  partial  differentiation,  multiple  integrals.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

216.  Ordinary  Differential  Equations.  Solution  of  ordinary  differen- 
tial equations  with  applications.  Laplace  transform.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  215. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

303,  304.  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra.  Aspects  of  number  theory, 
congruences,  mathematical  systems-groups,  rings,  integral  domains  and  fields,  matrix 
theory.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

305.  Introduction  to  Probability  and  Statistics.  Fundamentals  or 
probability  theory,  discrete  and  continuous  distributions,  generating  functions,  sampling 
theory,  testing  hypotheses.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  115.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

306,  307.  Linear  Algebra  I  and  II.  Vectors  and  operations  with  vectors, 
vector  spaces,  linear,  bilinear  and  quadratic  forms,  determinants,  linear  transformation 
matrices,  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  College  Mathematics. 
Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

308.  Digital  Computer  Programming.  Designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  I.B.M.  1620  computer  as  an  example  of  a  modern  high  speed  electronic 
computer.  An  introduction  to  basic  machine  language,  symbolic  programming  systems, 
and  Fortran,  with  emphasis  on  the  latter  in  the  solution  of  selected  problems.  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  216.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

315.  Advanced  Differential  Equations.  Systems  of  ordinary  differential 
equations,  series  solution,  the  hypergeometric  equation,  Legendre  equation,  Bessel's  equa- 
tion, numerical  solutions,  and  the  solution  of  partial  differential  equations  with  applica- 
tions. Prerequisite:  Mathematics  216.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

321.  History  of  Mathematics.  A  survey  of  the  historical  development 
of  arithmetic,  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  the  beginnings  of  analytic  geometry  and  calcu- 
lus; designed  primarily  for  prospective  secondary  school  teachers.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

401,  402.  Fundamentals  of  Geometry  I  and  II.  Advanced  topics  in 
Euclidean  and  Non-Euclidean  geometry,  synthetic  and  analytic  projective  geometry,  afnne 
geometry,  topology.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

403.  Introduction  to  Topology.  Topological  spaces  and  properties, 
homeomorphic  mappings,  metric  spaces,  metrization  theorems.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
Instructor.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

415,  416.  Advanced  Calculus  I  and  II.  Rigorous  review  of  fundamental 
aspects  of  calculus;  continuity  and  differentiation  properties  "of  functions  of  one  and 
several  variables;  calculus  of  vectors;  line  and  surface  integrals;  improper  integrals; 
theorems  of  Stokes  and  Green;  sequences  and  series.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semes- 
ter. 
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Department  of  Modern  Languages 

Primitivo  Colombo,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  30  hours  in  any  one  language  are  required  for  a  major. 
Courses  to  be  taken  are: 

French:  201,  202,  301,  302,  312,  or  314,  or  316,  401,  402,  501,  502,  plus  two  of 
the  following  courses: 
312,314,316,339,340,420. 
German:  201,  202,  301,  302,  311,  312,  or  314,  or  316,  401,  402,  501,  502,  plus  two 
of  the  following  courses: 
312,314,316,340,420. 
Spanish:  201,  202,  301,  302,  312  or  314,  or  316,  401,  402,  501,  502,  plus  two  of 
the  following  courses: 
312,314,316,339,340,420. 
Fourteen  credits  are  offered  in  Russian:  101,  102,  201,  202. 

FRENCH 

101,  102.  Elementary  French.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram- 
mar, exercises  and  translation.  Three  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  each  week. 
This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a  major  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
nor  may  it  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  language  requirement  if  the  student  has  had  two 
years  of  French  in  secondary  school.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

201,202.  Intermediate  French.  An  intensified  continuation  of  the 
work  of  French  101,  102.  Translation,  written  and  oral,  easy  composition,  practice  in  un- 
derstanding the  spoken  language.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a  major  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  nor  may  it  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  language  requirement 
if  the  student  has  had  four  years  of  French  in  secondary  school.  Prerequisite:  French  102 
or  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

301,  302.  Advanced  French  Conversation  and  Composition.  Systematic 
and  intensive  drill  in  French  oral  practice.  Written  and  oral  composition.  Readings  and 
subjects  for  discussion  are  assigned.  The  laboratory  is  used  for  audio  and  oral  practice. 
Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

312,  (314,316).  Workshop.  Study  of  specific  authors  or  literary  works, 
varying  with  the  course.  Individual  assignments.  Class  discussion  and  written  reports. 
Given  in  French.  Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

339,  340.  Readings  in  Modern  French  Authors.  Selections  from  mod- 
ern literary  works— prose  or  poetry— serve  as  a  basis  for  class  discussions  and  written  as- 
signments. Given  in  French.  Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Two  hours 
each  semester. 
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401,402.  Survey  of  French  Literature.  General  survey  of  French  lit- 
erature from  its  beginnings  to  the  present.  Given  in  French.  Prerequisite:  French  302  or 
equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

420.  Moliere.  Reading,  oral  discussions,  and  written  assignments  on 
Moliere's  dramatic  production,  from  farce  to  high  comedy.  Given  in  French.  Prerequisite: 
French  302  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

501,  502.  General  Survey  of  French  Culture  and  History.  Study  of 
the  principal  events  of  French  history  from  the  Celts  to  the  present.  France's  contributions 
to  the  arts  and  sciences.  Given  in  French.  Prerequisite:  French  302  or  equivalent.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

504.  Phonetics.  A  study  of  the  sounds  of  French,  individually  and  in 
combination.  Both  oral  and  visual  aids  used  to  perfect  speech  habits.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

505, 506.  Advanced  French  Compositions.  Free  composition,  assigned 
topics,  reports  on  outside  readings.  This  course  is  designed  to  develop  fluency  and  ac- 
curacy in  writing  French.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 


GERMAN 

101,  102.  Elementary  German.  The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  im- 
part practical  skill  in  the  use  of  the  spoken  and  written  word.  To  achieve  acceptable 
accuracy  and  proficiency  the  characteristics  of  the  German  sound  system  are  emphasized. 
Three  hours  instruction  and  two  hours  laboratory  each  week.  The  course  does  not  carry 
credit  toward  a  major  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  course  may  not  be  taken 
for  credit  if  the  student  has  had  two  years  of  German  in  Secondary  School.  Credit, 
Four  hours  each  semester. 

201,202.  Intermediate  German.  The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  in- 
crease the  skill  in  the  German  language  on  a  more  formal  level  of  prose  style.  Audio- 
visual aids  as  well  as  additional  laboratory  assignments  support  the  three  hours  of  instruc- 
tion. The  course  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  if  the  student  has  had  four  years  of  Ger- 
man in  Secondary  School.  Prerequisite:  G-102  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

301,  302.  German  Conversation  and  Composition.  The  objective  of  this 
course  is  active  mastery  of  the  various  levels  of  usage  of  the  German  language  in  speech 
and  writing.  Essays  and  assigned  articles  are  discussed  and  analyzed  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  phenomena  of  semantics,  figurative  speech,  etc.,  in  order  to  acquire  awareness  and 
skill  in  recognizing  and  handling  different  levels  of  styles.  Laboratory  is  employed  for 
Audio  and  Oral  practice.  Prerequisite:  G-202  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

311.  Modern  German  Culture.  The  objective  of  this  course  is  the  study 
and  discussion  of  practical  cultural  topics  of  Germany  after  1945,  such  as  Geography, 
Government,  Policy,  Economics,  Sociology,  Education,  Arts,  Sciences,  etc.  Given  in  Ger- 
man. Prerequisite:  G-202.  Credit,  Two  hours. 


312,  (314,316).  Workshop.  The  professor  conducting  the  course  selects 
specific  literary  works  of  authors;  specific  topics  are  assigned  to  individual  students.  This 
workshop  is  offered  every  spring  semester  and  is  obligatory  for  all  majors  in  German. 
Prerequisite:  G-202.  To  be  given  in  German.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

339,  340.  Reading  of  Modern  German  Authors.  Selections  from  modern 
works  of  literature,  prose  or  poetry,  serve  as  basis  for  oral  discussions  and  written  assign- 
ments. Prerequisite:  G-202.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

401,  402.  Survey  of  German  Literature.  The  objective  of  this  course 
is  to  familiarize  the  student  of  German  with  the  main  trends  of  German  Literature  and 
introduce  him  to  the  appreciation  of  poetic  diction  through  selective  readings  from  works 
of  literature  and  poetry.  Given  in  German.  Prerequisite:  G-302.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

420.  Goethe's  Faust.  Reading,  oral  discussion,  and  written  assignments 
on  the  Faust  tragedy  first  part.  Prerequisite:  G-302.  Given  in  German.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

501,  502.  General  Survey  of  German  Culture  and  History.  Systematic 
and  comprehensive  survey  of  History  of  Germany  with  emphasis  on  cultural  and  political 
aspects  and  implications.  Prerequisite:  G-302.  Given  in  German.  Credit,  Two  hours  each 
semester. 
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505, 506.  Advanced  German  Grammar  and  Composition.  Analysis  of 
content  and  meaning  of  grammatical  forms  and  structures  as  peculiar  to  German  lan- 
guage and  thought.  Practice  in  continuous  prose  composition.  Credit,  Two  hours  each 
semester. 

508.  Phonetics.  Description  of  speech  sounds  in  terms  of  articulatory 
phonetics  and  study  of  phonetics  in  contrast  with  English.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

510.  History  of  the  German  Language.  Origin  and  relationship  of  Ger- 
manic languages;  phonetics  and  linguistic  changes  in  the  transition  from  Old-to-Middle 
and  to  New-High-German.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

550,551.  Workshop.  Graduate  students  preparing  for  Graduate  Read- 
ing examination  may  attend  this  workshop  for  review  of  Grammar  during  one  semester 
(550)  and  reading  of  material  of  their  own  choosing  during  the  second  semester.  550  is 
a  prerequisite  of  551.  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 

RUSSIAN 

101,  102.  Elementary  Russian.  Pronunciation,  reading,  diction,  gram- 
mar, exercises  and  translation.  Laboratory,  Two  hours.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Credit, 
Four  hours  each  semester. 

201, 202.  Intermediate  Russian.  Advanced  grammar,  composition  and 
translation,  with  some  emphasis  on  technical  Russian.  Prerequisite:  Russian  102  or 
equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

SPANISH 

101,  102.  Elementary  Spanish.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram- 
mar, exercises  and  translation.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a  major  or  minor 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  nor  may  it  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  language  require- 
ment if  the  student  has  had  two  years  of  Spanish  in  secondary  school.  Laboratory,  Two 
hours.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  Spanish.  An  intensified  continuation  of  the  work 
of  Spanish  101,  102.  Translation,  written  and  oral,  easy  composition,  practice  in  under- 
standing the  spoken  language.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a  major  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  nor  may  it  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  language  requirement 
if  the  student  has  had  four  years  of  Spanish  in  secondary  school.  Prerequisite:  Spanish 
102  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

301, 302.  Advanced  Spanish  Conversation  and  Composition.  System- 
atic and  intensive  drill  in  Spanish  oral  practice.  Written  and  oral  composition.  Readings 
and  subjects  for  discussion  are  assigned.  Laboratory  is  employed  for  audio  and  oral  prac- 
tice. Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

312,  (314,316).  Workshop.  Study  of  specific  literary  works  or  authors. 
Specific  topics  are  assigned  to  individual  students.  Given  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite:  Span- 
ish 202  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

339.  Readings  in  Modern  Spanish  Authors.  Selections  from  Modern  pe- 
riod serve  as  basis  for  oral  discussions  and  written  assignments.  Given  in  Spanish.  Pre- 
requisite: Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
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340.  Readings  in  Modern  Latin  American  Authors.  Selected  works 
serve  as  basis  for  oral  discussion  and  written  assignments.  Given  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite: 
Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

401,402.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature.  General  survey  of  Spanish  lit- 
erature from  its  beginnings  to  the  present.  Given  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  302 
or  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

420.  Don  Quijote.  Reading,  oral  discussion  and  written  assignments 
based  on  the  immortal  masterpiece  of  Cervantes.  Given  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite:  Spanish 
302  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

501,  502.  General  Survey  of  Spanish  Culture  and  History.  A  chrono- 
logical study  from  the  earliest  recorded  events  to  the  present.  Development  of  the  Spanish 
language  and  literature  and  the  latter's  contribution  to  world  thought.  Reports,  oral  and 
written,  and  discussion.  Given  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  302  or  equivalent.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

504.  Phonetics.  Study  of  the  sounds  of  Spanish,  individually  and  in 
combination.  Both  oral  and  visual  aids  used  to  perfect  speech  habits.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

505,  506.  Advanced  Spanish  Composition.  Practice  in  writing  and  speak- 
ing the  living  language.  Topics  from  both  current  and  literary  sources  to  gain  fluency  in 
colloquial  as  well  as  literary  Spanish.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
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Department  of  Philosophy 

Rev.  Henry  J.  Koren,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  Twenty-seven  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in 
Philosophy.  Courses  to  be  taken  are  201,  202,  303,  304,  401,  402,  403,  405,  408. 

Philosophy  Majors— Comprehensive  examination  in  the  senior 
year. 

COURSES 

101.  Logic.  Required  of  all  first  year  students  throughout  the  University 
who  do  not  take  Philosophy  111  or  409.  A  fundamental  course  in  dialectics.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

102.  Ethics.  Required  of  all  students  throughout  the  University  who  do 
not  take  Philosophy  408.  The  course  proposes  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  princi- 
ples of  morality  as  determined  by  the  norm  of  right  reason.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

111.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  An  introduction  to  the  experience 
which  constitutes  philosophy.  Initiation  into  the  philosophical  reflection  which  is  re- 
quired for  a  fuller  understanding  of  reality.  Principles  of  logic.  May  be  taken  instead  of 
Logic.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

201.  Philosophy  of  Knowledge.  The  nature  of  truth;  examination  of 
the  motives  of  certitude;  the  validity  of  sense  perceptions.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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202.  Philosophy  of  Being.  The  study  of  being  and  its  primary  deter- 
minations. First  principles  of  metaphysics.  Causality.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

303.  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy.  A  general  survey 
of  the  history  of  philosophy  which  points  out  and  evaluates  the  major  figures  and  trends 
in  the  field  from  the  Eleatics  to  the  Renaissance.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  202.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

304.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  Same  as  303,  but  for  the  period 
from  the  Renaissance  to  Hegel.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

305.  Philosophy  of  Culture.  The  meaning  of  culture.  Civilized  and 
primitive  man.  Rise  and  decline  of  cultures.  Determinism  and  indeterminism.  Culture 
and  language.  Culture  and  evolution.  Diagnosis  of  our  present  cultural  position.  Pre- 
requisite: Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

306.  Philosophy  of  Education.  Philosophical  analysis  of  the  educational 
phenomenon.  The  aims,  principles  and  laws  underlying  true  education.  The  dynamic  re- 
lation between  educator  and  pupil.  Natural  hierarchy  of-  the  educational  values  of  life. 
Philosophical  problems  concerning  authority,  discipline,  delinquency,  methods,  freedom, 
etc.  A  critical  evaluation  of  current  philosophies  of  education.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

307.  Philosophy  of  History.  The  history  of  the  philosophy  of  history. 
The  historicity  of  human  existence  and  the  meaning  of  history.  Philosophical  evaluation 
of  historical  knowledge.  Determinism  and  freedom  in  historical  law.  The  nature  of  his- 
torical objectivity.  History  and  culture.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

308.  Philosophy  of  Social  Reality.  Dealing  with  the  derivation  of  the 
philosophical  principles  of  social  reality,  this  course  systematically  explores  the  following 
subjects:  man  as  a  social  being;  the  nature  and  structure  of  society;  the  philosophical 
foundations  of  family,  lesser  groups,  political  community,  social  economy,  society  and 
culture;  the  principle  of  subsidiarity  of  social  functions;  and  social  changes.  The  course 
includes  also  the  derivation  of  the  general  principles  of  social  ethics.  Prerequisite:  Phi- 
losophy 202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

401.  Philosophy  of  Nature.  Its  possibility  and  nature.  A  metaphysical 
study  of  the  material  world  with  special  attention  to  problems  raised  by  modern  science. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

402.  Philosophy  of  Man.  The  possibility  of  a  philosophical  approach 
to  the  phenomenon  of  life.  A  metaphysical  study  of  life,  especially  of  human  life.  Pre- 
requisite: Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

403.  Philosophy  of  God.  An  analysis  of  the  rational  proofs  for  the  ex- 
istence of  God.  The  divine  attributes.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

405.  Contemporary  Philosophy.  A  survey  and  evaluation  of  the  major 
philosophers  and  trends  from  Bergson  to  the  present  time.  Origins  of  contemporary  phi- 
losophy. Vitalism,  phenomenology,  existentialism,  neopositivism,  pragmatism,  neo-Thom- 
ism,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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406.  Aesthetics.  The  basic  notions  of  aesthetics  and  art  with  special 
reference  to  literary  creations.  Methods  and  theories  of  aesthetics.  Nature  of  a  work  of 
art.  The  experience  of  the  beautiful.  Artistic  talent  and  artistic  creation.  The  aesthetic 
categories.  Origin,  development,  division,  cultural  significance  and  value  of  art.  Prereq- 
uisite: Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

407.  Philosophy  of  Language.  Philosophical  basis  of  communication. 
Signs  and  symbolism.  Origin,  meaning,  and  function  of  language.  Perception,  thought, 
and  language.  Reality,  philosophy,  and  language.  Metaphors,  poetical  expression,  and 
style  in  general.  Nature  of  linguistic  rules.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

408.  Foundations  of  Ethics.  Required  of  all  majors  in  philosophy.  A 
more  profound  study  of  the  philosophical  foundations  of  morality.  Prerequisites:  202. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

409.  Symbolic  Logic.  An  introduction  to  formalized  logic.  Prerequisite: 
Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

410.  Philosophy  of  Science.  The  chief  characteristics  of  science.  The 
impact  of  science  upon  culture.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

Department  of  Physics 

Andrew  J.  Kozora,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  Thirty-two  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  Phys- 
ics. These  credits  must  include:  152,  251,  252,  329,  361,  372,  481,  482,  488. 

This  program  becomes  effective  for  all  students  entering  in  1965-1966.  Stu- 
dents who  entered  Duquesne  University  before  this  date  should  consult  previous 
College  bulletins. 

Physics  Majors— Chemistry  121,  122;  Mathematics  115,  116,  215, 
216,  315;  two  years  of  French,  German  or  Russian. 

Students  who  do  not  have  a  sufficient  high  school  mathematics  background 
will  start  with  Mathematics  105. 

COURSES 

152.  General  Analytical  Physics  I.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
mechanics,  wave  motion,  and  heat.  Students  majoring  in  physics  should  schedule  this 
course  no  later  than  the  spring  semester  of  the  freshman  year.  Corequisite:  Mathematics 
115.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

201, 202.  General  Physics.  A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
basic  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  and  properties  of  matter,  heat,  wave  motion,  sound, 
magnetism,  electricity  and  light.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  103,  104  or  the  equivalent. 
Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 
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207,  208.  Principles  of  Physics.  A  cultural  course  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  college  student  who  seeks  familiarity  with  the  laws  of  the  physical  world.  Lectures 
and  demonstrations.  This  is  an  introductory  survey  not  intended  for  science  majors. 
Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

251.  General  Analytical  Physics  II.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
electricity  and  magnetism.  Corequisite:  Mathematics  116.  Prerequisite:  Physics  152.  Lec- 
ture, Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

252.  General  Analytical  Physics  III.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
geometrical  and  physical  optics;  the  experimental  basis  of  atomic  and  nuclear  physics. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  251.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

301.  Thermodynamics.  First  and  second  laws,  entropy,  kinetic  theory  of 
a  gas,  elements  of  statistical  mechanics.  Prerequisites:  Physics  252,  Mathematics  215. 
Lecture,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

302.  Physical  Optics.  Mathematical  formulation  of  Huygens'  principle, 
interference,  diffraction,  polarization,  crystal  optics.  Prerequisites:  Physics  252,  Mathe- 
matics 215.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

329.  Experimental  Methods  I.  Electron  tubes,  solid  state  devices,  elec- 
tronic circuits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Laboratory,  Eight  hours.  Credit, 
One  hour. 

330.  Experimental  Methods  II.  Experiments  in  heat  and  physical  optics. 
Design  and  construction  of  experimental  apparatus.  Co-requisite:  Physics  302.  Prerequi- 
site: Physics  301.  Laboratory,  Eight  hours.  Credit,  One  hour. 

361.  Mechanics.  Motion  of  a  particle  in  one,  two  and  three  dimensions, 
systems  of  particles,  gravitation,  rigid  body  dynamics,  Lagrange's  equations,  oscillating 
systems.  Prerequisite:  Physics  252,  Co-requisite:  Mathematics  215.  Lecture,  Four  hours. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

372.  Electromagnetism.  Electrostatics,  energy  relations  in  electrostatic 
fields,  currents  and  their  interaction,  magnetic  properties  of  matter,  Maxwell's  equations, 
reflection  and  refraction  of  electromagnetic  waves,  dipole  and  plane  sheet  radiation. 
Lecture,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

381.  Mathematical  Methods  I.  Vector  analysis,  matrix  algebra,  and 
elements  of  tensor  analysis.  Prerequisites:  Physics  252,  Mathematics  216.  Lecture,  Three 
hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

382.  Mathematical  Methods  II.  Orthogonal  functions  and  their  prop- 
erties, eigenvalue-eigenfunction  problems,  Greens'  functions.  Prerequisite:  Physics  381. 
Lecture,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

430.  Experimental  Methods  III.  Electrical  and  magnetic  measurements, 
AC  bridges,  radio-frequency  measurements.  Determination  of  various  fundamental  con- 
stants. Prerequisite:  Physics  372  or  equivalent.  Laboratory,  Eight  hours.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 
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481.  Atomic  Physics.  Origin  of  quantum  theory;  elements  of  quantum 
mechanics:  harmonic  oscillator,  free  particle,  one-electron  atom;  Pauli  principle,  atomic 
spectroscopy,  quantum  statistics.  Prerequisites:  Physics  361,  Physics  372.  Lecture,  Three 
hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

482.  Nuclear  Physics.  Radioactivity,  X-rays,  particle  scattering,  nuclear 
reactions,  nuclear  spin  and  magnetism,  nuclear  forces,  cosmic  rays.  Prerequisite:  Physics 
481.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

488.  Experimental  Methods  IV.  Measurement  of  fundamental  atomic 
constants,  experimental  atomic  and  nuclear  physics,  nucleonics.  Co-requisite:  Physics  482. 
Laboratory,  Eight  hours.  Credit,  One  hour. 

491,  492.  Special  Topics.  Subject  matter  will  be  announced  in  advance. 
Credit,  Variable  from  one  to  four  hours  each  semester. 

499.  Senior  Research.  Students  work  on  a  research  problem  under  the 
direction  of  a  staff  member.  Credit,  One  hour. 

Department  of  Political  Science 

A.  Kenneth  Hesselberg,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in 
Political  Science,  in  addition  to  Political  Science  101.  These  credits  must  include 
201,202,309,310,405,406. 

COURSES 

101.  Introduction  to  Political  Science.  An  investigation  of  the  most 
fundamental  concepts  involved  in  the  study  of  political  society.  An  analysis  of  such  key 
concepts  as  the  origin,  nature,  and  purpose  of  the  State,  law,  sovereignty,  rights,  con- 
stitutionalism, government,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  international  relations  of  States.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

201,  202.  Comparative  Political  Systems.  A  systematic  multifocused 
study  of  the  political  systems  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Attention  will  be  devoted  to  non-institutional  as  well  as  institutional  factors,  including 
national  character,  geography  and  religious,  ideological  and  ethnic  factors.  This  course 
will  involve  tutorial  consultation  and  intensive  work  in  research  techniques,  writing  and 
oral  participation.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

221,  222.  American  Federal  Government.  An  intensive  and  analytical 
description  and  evaluation  of  the  American  Constitutional  system  with  emphasis  upon 
the  basic  institutions  of  government,  political  processes,  individual  right  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  federal  and  state  levels.  Lectures,  library  readings,  research  papers  and 
recitations.  This  course  is  required  for  majors  in  political  science.  Credit,  Two  hours 
each  semester. 
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231.  Constitutional  Law.  An  investigation  of  the  principles  and  appli- 
cations of  law  in  the  American  Constitutional  system  with  detailed  consideration  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  in  the  areas  of  civil  and  political  rights,  Federal-State  relation- 
ships, Executive  and  Legislative  powers,  commerce  and  taxation.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

240.  American  Political  Parties.  An  analytical  study  of  the  nature  and 
functions  of  various  political  parties.  Party  membership,  organization,  and  activities  dis- 
cussed with  particular  regard  to  creative  factors.  The  factors  determining  the  attitude,  the 
formation  and  expression  of  public  opinion,  the  influencing  of  public  opinion  by  propa- 
ganda as  used  by  pressure  groups.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

301.  State  and  Local  Government.  Embraces  a  study  of  the  position 
of  the  State  in  the  Federal  Union  popular  control  in  state  and  local  government;  state 
and  local  politics;  the  state  legislature,  the  state  judiciary,  the  governor,  and  local  rural 
government.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

302.  Municipal  Government.  The  different  methods  of  city  govern- 
ment, including  the  commission  and  city  manager  systems  and  problems  incident  to  city 
administration  in  America  and  Europe.  Lectures,  recitations  and  collateral  reading. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

309,  310.  International  Relations.  A  detailed  survey  of  the  basic  forces 
conditioning  international  relations  with  emphasis  upon  the  formation  of  national  power 
and  its  elements;  a  study  of  the  foreign  policies  of  the  major  powers  in  their  formula- 
tion and  application;  a  critical  analysis  of  the  concepts  of  balance  of  power,  nationalism 
and  imperialism;  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  war  and  the  various  methods  of  achieving 
peace.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

311.  International  Organization.  The  basic  principles  of  international 
organization,  both  institutional  and  non-institutional;  the  influence  of  power  politics  on 
international  security  systems.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

312.  International  Law.  A  survey  of  the  development,  the  present  sta- 
tus, and  the  evolutionary  trends  of  the  general  principles  of  international  law.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

401.  Dictatorship  and  Totalitarianism.  A  comparative  analysis  of  the 
major  dictatorial  and  totalitarian  regimes  of  the  twentieth  century  with  primary  empha- 
sis on  such  topics  as:  political  leadership,  ideology,  single-party  systems,  nature  of  totali- 
tarianism and  selected  studies  of  foreign  policy.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

402.  Government  and  Politics  of  the  USSR.  An  intensive  analysis  of 
the  development  of  Soviet  political  institutions  since  1917  with  especial  reference  to  the 
history  and  organization  of  the  Communist  Party  apparatus  and  the  vehicles  of  party 
rule:  Bureaucracy,  Secret  Police,  Soviet  Law,  Soviet  Legislative  and  Electoral  Practices. 
Selected  studies  of  Soviet  Foreign  Policy.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

403.  Public  Administration.  An  intensive  analysis  of  the  principles  of 
administration,  administrative  organization,  fiscal  and  personnel  management  within  the 
national  government.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  advisory  agencies  surrounding  the 
Chief  Executive.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
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405,  406.  Western  Political  Thought.  A  study  of  political  ideas  as 
distinct  from  and  yet  related  to  political  institutions.  Political  theories,  old  and  new, 
which  constitute  our  perennial  Western  Political  heritage  are  examined  in  a  series  of 
ancient  and  modern  correlations,  in  the  light  of  this  underlying  principle:  that  all 
political  theories  have  their  roots  in  a  conception  of  the  nature  of  man.  Credit,  Three 
hours  each  semester. 

411.  Government  and  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  A  study 
of  the  governmental  systems  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  branches  of  government  in  these  nations  will  be  surveyed,  as  well  as  political 
parties,  local  government  and  the  civil  service.  Credit:,  Two  hours. 

412.  Government  and  Politics  of  Germany.  A  study  of  the  governmen- 
tal systems  of  Germany  in  their  historical  and  ideological  development.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 
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Department  of  Psychology 

Alice  K.  Wagstaff,  Chairman; 

Rev.  Edward  W.  Hogan,  C.S.Sp.,  Associate  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  not  including  103  are  re- 
quired for  a  major  in  Psychology.  These  credits  must  include  Psychology  222, 
351,  and  355.  Mathematics  103,  104;  Philosophy  402  and  at  least  12  credits  in 
science  courses  are  also  required. 

There  is  a  suggested  sequence  of  courses  which  will  be  worked  out  individu- 
ally in  conjunction  with  the  student's  adviser. 

COURSES 

103.  General  Psychology  I.  An  introduction  to  fundamental  concepts, 
methods,  and  points  of  view  in  the  study  of  human  behavior.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite 
to  all  other  courses  in  the  department.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

222.  General  Psychology  II.  The  experimental  basis  of  general  psy- 
chology, with  emphasis  on  learning,  perception,  sensation,  thinking,  and  biological  cor- 
relates of  human  behavior.  This  course  is  for  students  majoring  in  psychology.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

320.  Child  Psychology.  Growth  and  development  of  the  child,  with  an 
emphasis  on  understanding  of  personality  development  and  problems  of  growing  up. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

323.  Introduction  to  Personality  Theory.  This  course  begins  the  se- 
quence, 323,  324,  425.  It  introduces  psychological  theories  of  the  nature  of  man,  specific- 
ally dealing  with  Freudian  thought  and  its  modification  in  contemporary  psychology. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

324.  Developmental  Psychology.  A  consideration  of  basic  principles  of 
human  development  considering  the  biological  origins  of  behavior,  but  stressing  man's 
unique  psychological  qualities  as  he  develops  from  conception  to  maturity.  Prerequisite: 
323  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Credit,  Three  hours. 


330.  Adolescent  Psychology.  The  mental,  moral,  emotional,  and  social 
development  of  the  adolescent;  adolescent  needs  and  interests;  various  adjustment  prob- 
lems. Credit,  Three  hours. 

340.  Social  Psychology.  An  examination  of  the  foundations  of  social 
behavior— culture,  social  processes,  and  social  movements;  social  attitudes,  values  and 
roles;  public  opinion,  propaganda  and  communication— their  influence  on  personality 
development.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

350.  Abnormal  Psychology.  An  examination  of  the  conditions  for  and 
factors  involved  in  faulty  psychological  processes;  impaired  cognitive  processes;  patho- 
logical reaction  types  as  seen  in  the  neuroses  and  psychoses;  personal,  social,  and  cultural 
influences  on  mental  abnormalities.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

351.  Statistics.  An  introduction  to  statistical  methods  in  psychology; 
descriptive  and  inferential  techniques.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

355.  Experimental  Psychology.  Introduction  to  experimental  method 
and  measurement,  and  application  of  these  to  basic  psychological  processes.  Lecture, 
demonstration,  and  Laboratory,  four  hours  class  time.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  351. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 
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356.  Senior  Seminar  in  Psychology.  Individual  research  projects  in 
special  areas  of  psychology  under  guidance  of  staff.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  355.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

360.  Mental  Hygiene.  The  implications  of  the  psychology  of  person- 
ality for  the  wholesome  development  of  personality,  and  for  the  prevention  of  lasting 
personality  disturbances.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

370.  Industrial  Psychology.  The  application  of  psychology  to  business 
and  industry,  including  personnel  selection,  training  and  development,  as  well  as  meas- 
ures and  factors  of  performance.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

425.  Problems  of  the  Individual.  This  course  covers  the  individual's 
emerging  relationships  to  society,  viewing  these  from  a  developmental  and  cross  cultural 
perspective.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  however  on  contemporary  patterns  of  adjustment. 
Prerequisites:  323  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

431.  Personality  Theory.  Fundamental  constructs  of  the  psychology  of 
personality,  and  the  integration  within  these  constructs  of  theoretical  and  empirical  con- 
tributions of  psychology  and  psychiatry;  implications  for  research,  diagnostics,  and 
psychotherapy.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

470.  Contemporary  Schools  of  Psychology.  An  examination  of  cur- 
rent trends  in  psychological  theory  and  systems  in  the  light  of  their  historical  develop- 
ment. Credit,  Three  hours. 

485.  Introduction  to  Psychological  Testing.  The  history  of  psycho- 
logical testing;  the  rationale  of  test  construction;  an  examination  of  representative  tests 
in  selected  areas.  Credit,  Three  hours. 


Department  of  Sociology 

Chester  A.  Jurczak,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  are  required  for 
a  major  in  sociology.  These  credits  must  include  sociology  300,  301,  302,  303,  304 
and  305.  Evening  students  (those  not  matriculating  in  the  day  program)  should 
consult  the  Sociology  Department  for  special  regulations. 

Sociology  Sequence:  Those  planning  to  do  graduate  work  in  soci- 
ology are  advised  to  elect  all  or  some  of  their  remaining  credits  from  courses  num- 
bered 325  to  334. 

Anthropology  Sequence:  Those  planning  to  do  graduate  work  in 
anthropology  are  advised  to  elect  all  or  some  of  their  remaining  credits  from 
courses  numbered  328,  401  to  404. 
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Social  Work-Urban  Affairs  Sequence:  Those  planning  to  do  grad- 
uate work  in  social  work  (casework,  group  work,  community  organization  and 
urban  affairs  (city  planning,  public  housing,  renewal,  neighborhood  organization) 
are  advised  to  elect  all  or  some  of  their  remaining  credits  from  courses  numbered 
326,  333,  450  to  454. 

Reading  Program  Sequence:  A  list  of  monographs  to  be  read  by 
each  major  may  be  secured  in  the  departmental  office. 

COURSES 

101.  Survey  of  Sociology.  A  broad  survey  of  various  fields  of  sociology. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

300.  Principles  and  Concepts  of  Sociology.  A  conceptual  framework 
consisting  of  structure-function-change  aspects  of  person-group-culture  situations.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

301.  Sociological  Theories.  A  study  of  selected  European  and  Ameri- 
can theorists;  theory  in  specialized  areas  of  sociology.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

302.  Person  and  Society.  An  exploration  of  socialization,  person's  inter- 
action with  structure  and  culture,  small  groups  and  collective  behavior.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

303.  Statistics  in  Sociology.  An  introduction  to  descriptive  and  ana- 
lytical statistics  with  emphasis  on  application  to  sociological  data.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

304.  Methods  in  Sociology.  Discussion  and  application  of  techniques 
and  research  procedures  used  in  sociological  research.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

305.  Survey  of  Anthropology.  An  examination  of  central  concepts  and 
research  data  in  social  and  cultural  anthropology.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

325.  Family  Systems.  Comparative  study  of  the  family;  the  interaction 
of  the  family  with  other  community  institutions.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

326.  Urban  and  Metropolitan  Regions.  Analysis  of  the  metropolitan 
complex  of  central  city,  suburbs,  and  urban  fringe,  and  its  impact  on  structures  within 
its  environs.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

327.  Industry  and  Community.  Industry  is  examined  internally  as  a 
social  system  and  in  its  interrelationship  to  other  community  systems.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

328.  Race,  Minorities  and  Religions.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  roles 
performed  and  problems  faced  by  ethnic  and  religious  groups.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

329.  Religion  and  Society.  Investigation  of  the  social  and  cultural  make- 
up of  religion  and  its  impact  of  person-group-culture.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

330.  Catholic  Normative  Systems.  The  examination  sociologically  of 
normative  systems  proposed  in  selected  Church  documents.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
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331.  Education  and  Society.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  school  as  a 
social  system  and  its  interaction  with  other  community  institutions.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

332.  Population  and  Society.  The  study  of  environmental  influence  of 
population  processes— fertility,  mortality  and  migration.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

333.  Sociology  of  Social  Problems.  Study  of  person-structure-change 
frameworks  applicable  to  contemporary  social  issues.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

334.  Delinquency,  Crime  and  Punishment.  Study  of  social  causes  of  de- 
linquency and  crime,  and  systems  of  therapy  and  punishment.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

401.  Anthropological  Theory.  Examination  of  leading  theories  and 
theorists  in  social  and  cultural  anthropology.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

402.  World  Cultures.  Utilization  of  the  cross-cultural  study  of  primitive, 
historical  and  contemporary  cultures.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

403.  Physical  Anthropology.  Study  of  human  paleontology  and  human 
population  biology  with  emphasis  on  the  latter.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

404.  Archaeology.  Study  of  man's  past  with  emphasis  on  the  prehistoric 
and  preliterate  periods  of  civilization.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

450.  Survey  of  Social  Work.  Survey  of  the  history  and  areas  of  social 
work— casework,  group  work  and  community  organization;  public  and  private  welfare 
programs.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

451.  Social  Legislation.  Examination  of  Federal  welfare  legislation 
programs.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

452.  Man  and  the  Urban  Complex.  Discussion  of  man's  struggle  to 
function  within  the  complex  and  impersonal  forces  of  urban  living.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

453.  Metropolitan  Power  Structures.  Study  of  the  political  power 
structure  and  its  interrelationship  to  other  power  structures  in  the  urban  complex.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

454.  Urban  and  Neighborhood  Planning.  Emphasis  on  social  planning 
in  the  metropolitan  complex  with  special  emphasis  on  neighborhoods.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

490.  Senior  Seminar.  A  selected  group  of  students  work  on  individual 
and /or  group  projects.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

Department  of  Theology 

Rev.  Henry  J.  Koren,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

The  Freshman  course  entitled  The  Supernatural  Life  (101)  will  be 
required  of  all  Catholic  students.  For  his  second  course  the  student  will  choose 
any  one  of  three  courses:  Revelation  and  the  Church  (201),  Christ  the  Redeemer 
(202)  or  Worship  and  Liturgy   (203).  For  his  remaining  four  credits  the  student 
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may  choose  from  among  the  300  and  400  courses.  Registration  for  the  course  en- 
titled Inquiry  Course  for  Non-Catholics  (209)  is  completely  voluntary. 

Major:  A  minimum  of  twenty-seven  semester  hours  are  required 
for  a  major  in  Theology.  These  credits  will  include  201,  202,  203,  301,  305,  306, 
303  or  304,  401  or  402,  403  or  404,  and  six  elective  credits  from  the  courses 
numbered  above  300. 

Theology  MAjoRS-Philosophy  111  (instead  of  101),  402,  403,  304 
and  408,  (instead  of  102). 

FRESHMAN  COURSE 

101.  The  Supernatural  Life.  Its  meaning,  purpose  and  means.  A  posi- 
tive approach  to  grace,  virtues  and  the  sacraments.   Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  &  Spring. 

NON-FRESHMAN  COURSES 

201.  Revelation  and  the  Church.  The  sources  of  Revelation.  The 
Church  as  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  its  authority  and  historical  character.  Credit, 
Two  hours.  Fall  &  Spring. 

202.  Christ,  the  Redeemer.  God  incarnate;  the  meaning  of  original  sin 
and  redemption.  The  Mother  of  God.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  &  Spring. 

203.  Worship  and  Liturgy.  Theology  of  the  Mass.  The  nature  and  func- 
tion of  Liturgy.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  &  Spring. 

209.  Inquiry  Class  for  Non-Catholics.  The  credentials  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  A  discussion  of  its  main  religious  tenets.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  &  Spring. 

301.  Marriage.  Its  biological,  human  and  supernatural  character. 
Church's  laws  regarding  marriage.  Divorce.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  &  Spring. 

302.  The  Church  and  the  Catholic  A  study  of  the  transformation  of 
man's  life  in  the  Church.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  Sc  Spring. 

303.  Ancient  and  Medieval  Church  History.  Selected  topics,  such  as 
the  primitive  Church,  patristic  times,  the  thirteenth  century.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Fall. 

304.  Modern  and  Contemporary  Church  History.  Selected  topics,  such 
as  the  Reformation,  the  Counterreformation,  Galileo,  the  Industrial  Era,  the  Twentieth 
Century,  the  Mission  History.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Spring. 

305.  The  Old  Testament.  Scriptural  study  of  selected  topics,  such  as 
the  problem  of  Genesis,  messianism,  the  role  of  the  Prophets,  and  old  testamental  spirit- 
uality. Credit,  Three  hours.  Fall. 

306.  The  New  Testament.  A  scriptural  study  of  selected  topics,  such  as 
the  parables,  the  theology  of  Saint  Paul,  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  New  Tes- 
tament spirituality.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Spring. 
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359.  American  Catholicism.  The  development  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  English-speaking  North  America  from  colonial  times  to  the  present,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  its  growth  since  1776.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

401.  Religion  and  Personality.  The  life  of  faith  in  relation  to  human 
development  and  personality.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall. 

402.  Religion  and  Human  Relations.  The  role  of  faith  in  the  personal 
encounter  with  our  fellow-men.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Spring. 

403.  Faith  and  Contemporary  Thought.  Nature  and  Function  of  Faith. 
The  crisis  of  faith  in  contemporary  thought  and  action.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  8c  Spring. 

404.  Living  the  Faith.  A  theology  of  work,  recreation,  love  and  friend- 
ship. Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  &  Spring. 

405.  406.  Present-Day  Theological  Issues.  An  examination  of  such  top- 
ics as  the  layman's  role  in  the  Church,  faith  and  culture,  Church  and  society,  faith  and 
reason,  the  ecumenical  movement,  family,  education  and  person.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall 
and  Spring. 

407.  The  Christian  Intellectual.  The  relationship  of  faith  with  the 
humanistic  disciplines.  The  compenetration  of  Christian  ideals  with  intellectual  life  in 
the  Christian  intellectual.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Spring. 

409.  Roman  Liturgy.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  Roman  lit- 
urgy with  special  attention  to  the  Christian  sensibilities  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
rich  tradition  of  doctrine  and  piety  in  the  Roman  formularies.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
Spring. 

499.  Seminar.  A  discussion  of  selected  topics  by  students  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  faculty  member.  Topics:  Mater  et  Magistra,  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  and 
others.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  &  Spring. 


Seminary  Program 

102.  Epistemology.  De  cognitionis  humanae  valore  ad  veritatem  asse- 
quendam  et  ad  res  ipsas  cognoscendas.  De  universalibus.  De  demonstratione  et  scientia. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

111.  Logic.  Introductio  in  philosophiam  eiusque  definitio  realis.  Notio 
Logicae.  De  prima  apprehensione,  termino  eiusque  partitione  et  proprietatibus.  De 
definitione  et  divisione.  De  iudicio  et  ratiocinio.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

211.  Ontology.  De  ente.  De  actu  et  potentia  eorumque  relatione.  De 
categoriis.  De  causis.  De  bono  et  pulchro.  De  principiis  entis  compositi.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

212.  Ethics.  De  existentia  et  fundamento  moralitatis.  De  beatitudine 
tamquam  fine  ultimo  hominis.  De  actibus  humanis  et  de  norma  moralitatis.  De  falsis 
systematibus  moralitatis.  De  lege  et  iuribus.  Credit,  Four  hours. 
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301,302.  Patrology.  General  notion  of  patrology.  The  Apostolic  Fa- 
thers and  their  writings.  Reading  and  interpretation  of  documents.  The  Apologists  and 
controversialists.  Fathers  of  the  third  century;  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Tertullian, 
Saint  Cyprian.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

301,302.  Ruthenian.  Pronunciation,  grammar,  written  and  oral  com- 
position. Readings  and  subjects  for  discussions  are  assigned.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

351.  Survey  of  Philosophy.  Studies  of  ancient  philosophers  of  the  Ori- 
ent and  Greece.  Pre-Socratic  schools,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle.  Post-Aristotelian  philo- 
sophical systems,  and  the  return  to  Plato  in  Neo-Platonism.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

351,  352.  Latin.  Repetitio  grammaticae  elementaris  cum  speciali  respectu 
quoad  exceptiones  et  verba  irregularia.  Analysis  selectorum  articulorum  ex  Summa  Theo- 
logica  Sancti  Thomae.  Conversatio  et  compositio  in  lingua  latina.  Credit,  Two  hours  each 
semester. 

351,  352.  Church  History.  An  investigation  of  the  development  of  the 
Church  from  Apostolic  times  to  the  Reformation.  Relations  of  Church  and  State;  perse- 
cutions; evolution  of  dogmas  under  Popes  and  Councils;  influence  upon  the  civilization 
of  our  times.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

401.  Cosmology.  Objectum  formale  cosmologiae  eiusque  definitio.  De 
quantitate  eiusque  ordine  ad  substantiam.  De  loco,  spatio,  motu  et  tempore.  De  quali- 
tatibus  corporum.  De  constitutione  corporis  simplicis  et  compositi.  De  relatione  cosmo- 
logiae ad  theorias  physicae  hodiernae.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

401,402.  Patrology.  General  outline.  Divisions  and  characteristics  of 
fourth  century  patristic  literature.  Schools  and  doctrinal  progress.  Heresies  and  contro- 
versies. Outstanding  Fathers  of  the  Orient  and  Occident.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semes- 
ter. 

401,402.  Ruthenian.  Repetition  of  forms,  syntax,  frequent  compositions. 
Poetry  and  prose  selections.  Literary  criticism.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

402.  Rational  Psychology.  De  vita  in  genere.  De  sensibus  externis  et 
internis.  De  natura,  activitate  et  objecto  intellectus.  De  voluntate  in  genere  et  libertate 
hominis  in  specie.  De  origine  et  immortalitate  animae  intellectualis.  De  origine  hominis 
et  aliarum  specierum.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

403.°  Theodicy.  De  existentia  Dei  et  natura  demonstrationis.  De  argu- 
ments quibus  probatur  existentia  Dei.  Argumenta  ontologica  et  quinque  viae  Sancti 
Thomae.  De  attributis  absolutis  et  relativis  Dei.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

451.  Survey  of  Philosophy.  Survey  of  patristic,  scholastic  and  modern 
philosophy.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Saint  Augustine,  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  Des- 
cartes and  Immanuel  Kant.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

451,452.  Latin.  Elementa  syntaxeos  latinae  ususque  partium  sermonis. 
Disputatio  latina  in  selectos  articulos  Sancti  Thomae.  Libera  expressio  nee  non  conversatio 
latina.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

451,452.  Church  History.  A  continuation  of  351,  352.  The  Reforma- 
tion to  the  present  time.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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MILITARY  DIVISION 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 

Additional  information  concerning  both  the  Department  of  Mili- 
tary Science  and  the  Department  of  Air  Science  may  be  found  in  the  Admissions 
Catalog.  Specific  questions  may  be  directed  to  the  Head  of  either  Department. 

Lt.  Colonel  Ralph  J.  Rashid Coordinator 

Faculty 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

Lt.  Colonel  Ralph  J.  Rashid,  Infantry Head  of  Department,  Professor 

B.G.E.  University  of  Omaha,  1961 

U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  1955 
Major  Robert  H.  Bye,  Army  Intelligence  and  Security Assistant  Professor 

B.A.  Assumption  College,  1952 

U.S.  Army  Security  Agency  School,  Advanced  Course,  1959 
Captain  Gene  H.  Luthultz,  Infantry Assistant  Professor 

U.S.  Army  Infantry  School,  Career  Course,  1962 
Captain  Edmund  J.  Sieminski,  Armor Assistant  Professor 

BA.  University  of  Scranton,  1955 

Armor  Career  School,  1961 

Sergeant  First  Class  Christy  J.  Moyers,  USA Instructor 

Sergeant  First  Class  John  K.  Wallace,  USA Instructor 

Staff  Sergeant  Lynn  F.  Strait,  USA Instructor 

Staff  Sergeant  Howard  R.  Swiger,  USA Supply 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AIR  SCIENCE 

Major  P.  Peter  Losi,  Regular  Air  Force Head  of  Department,  Professor 

B.S.  New  York  University,  1949 

M.S.  U.S.A.F.  Inst,  of  Tech.,  1955 

M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1963 

Academic  Instructors  School,  Air  University,  1960 
Major  Irwin  B.  Weisbarth,  Regular  Air  Force Assistant  Professor 

B.S.  New  York  University,  1947 

MA.  Columbia  University,  1949 

Academic  Instructors  School,  Air  University,  1951 
Captain  John  H.  Davis,  Regular  Air  Force  Assistant  Professor 

B.A.  Syracuse  University,  1960 

Air  University  Academic  Instructor's  School,  1964 
Captain  James  J.  Sullivan,  Air  Force  Reserve Assistant  Professor 

B.A.  in  Education,  Western  Maryland  College,  1952 

Air  University  Academic  Instructor's  School,  1964 
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Staff  Sergeant  Jarlath  S.  Mollay,  Regular  Air  Force Personnel 

Staff  Sergeant  Ronald  A.  O'Toole,  Regular  Air  Force Administration 

Staff  Sergeant  Franklin  D.  Smith,  Regular  Air  Force Supply 


CURRICULUM 

Department  of  Military  Science 

BASIC  COURSE 

101.  Military  Science  I.  A  series  of  fundamental  military  subjects  to 
provide  the  student  with:  a  basic  understanding  of  the  history  and  organization  of  the 
Army  and  ROTC,  its  benefits  and  potentialities;  an  introduction  to  the  Evolution  of 
Firearms  and  the  basic  individual  weapons  now  used  in  the  Army;  an  understanding  of 
the  missions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Army  as  a  member  of  the  National  Defense 
Team,  emphasizing  the  student's  personal  responsibility  as  a  citizen  and  leader.  Leader- 
ship Laboratory  emphasizing  training  and  drill  to  develop  basic  characteristics  of  leader- 
ship. Two  class  hours  and  one  leadership  laboratory  per  week  (2  credit  hours  per 
semester). 

102.  Military  Science  I.  Fundamental  courses  in  Map  and  Aerial  Photo 
Reading,  Chemical,  Biological  and  Nuclear  Warfare,  principles  of  modern  warfare, 
customs  and  traditions  of  the  service.  Leadership  Laboratory  to  include  military  cour- 
tesy, wearing  of  the  uniform,  duties  of  the  soldier  and  leader,  development  of  command 
voice,  drill  and  ceremonies.  Two  class  hours  and  one  leadership  laboratory  per  week  (2 
credits  per  semester). 

201.  Military  Science  II.  A  comprehensive  course  in  American  Military 
History  from  its  origin  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  factors  which  led  to  the 
organizational,  tactical,  logistical,  strategical  and  social  patterns  found  in  the  present  day 
Army.  Leadership  Laboratory  stressing  the  functions,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  jun- 
ior leaders.  Two  class  hours  and  one  leadership  laboratory  per  week  (2  credits  per 
semester). 

202.  Military  Science  II.  An  intensive  study  of  Map  and  Aerial  Photo 
Reading  emphasizing  terrain  appreciation  and  evaluation  used  in  the  study  of  other 
subjects  such  as  tactics  in  which  maps  and  aerial  photos  are  used  extensively.  An 
introduction  to  the  principles  and  fundamentals  of  Small  Unit  Tactics  to  include 
combat  formations,  cover  and  concealment,  patroling  (day  and  night),  camouflage  and 
principles  of  offensive  and  defensive  combat.  Leadership  Laboratory  emphasizing  the 
development  of  leadership  potential.  Two  class  hours  and  one  leadership  laboratory  per 
week  (2  credit  hours  per  semester). 

ADVANCED  COURSE 

301.  Military  Science  III.  Leadership.  A  thorough  study  of  the  theoret- 
ical aspects  of  psychological,  physiological  and  sociological  factors  which  affect  human 
behavior  as  pertains  to  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  Army  life.  Branches  of  the 
Army.  Familiarize  the  student  with  the  role  of  the  various  branches  and  to  assist  him  in 
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choosing  a  branch  that  would  be  suitable  for  him  based  on  his  background  and  educa- 
tion. Leadership  Laboratory.  Planning  and  participating  in  drills  and  ceremonies  to 
develop  personal  traits  of  self  assurance  and  confidence.  Two  class  hours  and  one 
leadership  laboratory  per  week  (2  credits  per  semester). 

302.  Military  Science  III.  Study  and  application  of  the  fundamentals 
of  Military  Teaching  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  principles,  methods,  and 
techniques  of  military  teaching.  Review  of  small  unit  tactics  incorporating  the  principles 
of  communications  and  communications  systems  used  in  the  Army.  Precamp  Orienta- 
tion. Normally  a  six  (6)  week  summer  camp  is  held  as  soon  after  the  close  of  the  second 
semester  as  possible.  Prior  to  arrival  at  camp  the  student  is  given  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  orientation  on  applicable  camp  regulations,  standards  of  performance, 
methods  of  travel,  clothing  and  personal  articles  appropriate  at  camp.  Leadership  Lab- 
oratory will  emphasize  and  review  the  duties  and  functions  of  leaders  applicable  to  those 
duties  in  a  field  situation  or  summer  camp.  Three  class  hours  and  one  leadership 
laboratory  per  week  (3  credits  per  semester). 

401.  Military  Science  IV.  A  detailed  study  of  the  Organization  and 
Functions  of  the  Army  Staff  and  Special  Staff  Sections  based  on  the  Army  Infantry 
Division  structure  to  include:  the  relationship  between  commanders  and  their  staffs, 
command  channels  and  liaison,  staff  planning  and  staff  action  in  garrison  and  combat; 
how  to  estimate  a  given  military  situation  and  arrive  at  a  sound  decision;  how  to 
formulate  and  transmit  combat  orders;  the  importance  of  military  intelligence;  and  the 
composition  of  military  teams  and  the  relationships  among  various  branches  of  the 
Army,  Air  Force  and  Navy  to  accomplish  the  mission.  Logistics.  Acquaint  the  student 
with:  the  mission  of  supply,  supply  doctrine;  principles  and  the  fundamental  organiza- 
tion of  unit  supply  sections;  administrative  and  tactical  troop  movements;  Army  motor 
vehicles,  preventative  maintenance,  driver  selection  and  training  and  the  operation  of  a 
unit  motor  pool.  Army  Administration.  Provide  the  student  with  the  basic  concepts  of 
Army  Administration.  Leadership  Laboratory.  To  instill  confidence  in  the  student  as  a 
leader.  Three  class  hours  and  one  leadership  laboratory  per  week  (3  credits  per  semester). 

402.  Military  Science  IV.  Military  Law.  A  detailed  study  of  the  basic 
principles  and  procedures  of  Military  Law  as  provided  for  in  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  and  the  Manual  for  Courts-Martial,  to  include  nonjudicial  punishment, 
composition  and  jurisdiction  of  courts-martial,  pre-trial  procedures  (practical  exercise), 
post  trial  procedures  to  include  findings,  sentences  and  punishments,  and  preparation  of 
the  record  of  trial.  Role  of  the  U.S.  in  World  Affairs.  An  analysis  of  the  U.S.  as  to  its 
economic  power,  war  potential,  and  aptitude  for  the  conduct  of  war  based  on  geogra- 
phic and  economic  factors.  Service  Orientation.  Familiarize  the  student  with  proven 
methods  of  gaining  and  maintaining  discipline  and  morale;  customs  of  the  service;  code 
of  conduct;  responsibilities  and  obligations  of  an  officer;  a  study  of  the  necessity  and  use 
of  Efficiency  Reports;  career  management;  and  the  benefits  of  the  Army  as  a  career. 
Leadership  Laboratory.  A  review  of  leadership  and  the  role  of  an  officer  as  a  leader 
during  his  career  in  the  service,  stressing  the  importance  of  strong  and  efficient  leaders 
and  the  unswerving  loyalty  a  leader  must  demonstrate  to  his  country,  his  superiors  and 
subordinates.  Two  class  hours  and  one  leadership  laboratory  per  week  (2  credits  per 
semester). 
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Department  of  Air  Science 

BASIC  COURSE 

101.  Officer  Education  Program  100.  A  Fall  Semester  course  consisting 
of  one  Leadership  Laboratory  hour  per  week,  1  credit.  The  student  is  required  to 
substitute  an  approved  University  course  in  lieu  of  formal  Air  Science  Instruction. 

102.  Officer  Education  Program  100.  Defense  of  the  United  States.  An 
introductory  course  exploring  the  causes  of  present  world  conflict  as  they  affect  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  This  course  includes  analysis  of  democracy  and  com- 
munism, the  U.S.  power  position  in  world  affairs,  the  armed  forces  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy,  missions  and  functions  of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  student's  relation  to 
U.S.  world  commitments.  Three  class  hours  per  week  and  one  hour  Leadership  Labora- 
tory. Credit,  Three  hours. 

201.  Officer  Education  Program  200.  World  Military  Systems.  A  com- 
parative study  of  world  military  forces  to  include  Free  World  land  and  naval  forces, 
Free  World  air  forces,  Communist  military  systems,  and  trends  in  the  development  and 
employment  of  military  power.  Three  class  hours  per  week  and  one  hour  of  Leadership 
Laboratory.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

202.  Officer  Education  Program  200.  A  Spring  Semester  course  con- 
sisting of  one  Leadership  Laboratory  hour  per  week,  1  credit.  The  student  is  required  to 
substitute  an  approved  University  course  in  lieu  of  formal  Air  Science  Instruction. 

ADVANCED  COURSE 

301  and  302.  Officer  Education  Program  300.  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment of  Aerospace  Power.  A  survey  course  about  the  nature  of  war;  development  of 
airpower  in  the  United  States;  mission  and  organization  of  the  Defense  Department;  Air 
Force  concepts,  doctrine,  and  employment;  astronautics  and  space  operations;  and  the 
future  development  of  aerospace  power.  Includes  the  United  States  space  programs, 
vehicles,  systems,  and  problems  in  space  exploration.  Three  class  hours  per  week,  one 
hour  of  supervised  research  and  one  hour  of  Leadership  Laboratory.  Credit,  Three  hours 
per  semester. 

401  and  402.  Officer  Education  Program  400.  The  Professional  Officer. 
A  study  of  professionalism,  leadership  and  management.  Includes  the  meaning  of  profes- 
sionalism, professional  responsibilities,  the  Military  Justice  System;  leadership  theory, 
functions  and  practices;  management  principles  and  function;  problem  solving;  and 
management  tools,  practices  and  controls.  Three  class  hours  per  week;  one  hour  of 
supervised  research,  and  one  hour  of  leadership  laboratory.  Credit,  Three  hours. 


REGISTERS 

Faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Moroney,  C.S.Sp.,  D.Sc Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Samuel  J.  Hazo,  Ph.D Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Kurt  C.  Schreiber,  Ph.D Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Marguerite  Puhl,  B.S Administrative  Assistant 

TEACHING  STAFF 

Elias  Abdou  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1958 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1961 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Paul  H.  Anderson Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1938 
M.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1939 
Ph.D.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1942 

Samuel  J.  Astorino  Lecturer  in  History 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1956 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1957 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1962 

Gerhard  Bachert Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  University  of  Toronto,  1937 
M.A.  University  of  Toronto,  1939 
Ph.D.  Laval  University,  1954 

Charles  E.  Barr Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  Iowa  State  University,  1954 
Ph.D.  University  of  California,  1961 

Anthony  Barton   Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1955 
M.A.  University  of  Chicago,  1960 
Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago,  1964 

Robert  W.  Bayer    Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.  University  of  Minnesota,  1955 
M.S.  University  of  North  Dakota,  1957 
Ph.D.  Purdue  University,  1961 

Robert  E.  Beranek Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.  St.  Vincent  College,  1953 
M.A.  Fordham  University,  1959 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

James  P.  Beymer - Instructor  in  English 

A.B.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1950 
LL.B.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1956 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1963 
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Leonard  Bloom   Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

B.A.  Brooklyn  College,  1958 

M.A.  Florida  State  University,  1960 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Very  Rev.  John  Bobak   Instructor  in  Philosophy 

S.T.D.  Propaganda  Fide,  Rome,  1939 

J. CD.  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  1943 
Bernard  Boelen Professor  of  Philosophy 

Ph.D.  University  of  Louvain,  1948 
Ralph  C.  Boettcher Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Ph.B.  University  of  Detroit,  1949 

M.A.  Columbia  University,  1951 

Graduate  Work,  Columbia  University 
Helene  Borke   Lecturer  in  Psychology 

B.A.  New  York  University,  1945 

M.A.  University  of  Chicago,  1947 

Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago,  1952 
Charlotte  B.  Borovich  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Creighton  University,  1933 

M.A.  Creighton  University,  1939 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Joseph  C.  Burke Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Bellarmine  College,  1954 

M.A.  Indiana  University,  1958 

Ph.D.  Indiana  University,  1964 
Walter  V.  Burrows Instructor  in  German 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1962 

Graduate  Work,  Duquesne  University 
Rev.  Edward  Bushinski,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  Theology 

B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1947 

S.T.L.  University  of  Fribourg,  1951 

M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1952 

Ph.D.  Fordham  University,  1958 
Rev.  Leonard  A.  Bushinski,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  Theology 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1941 

M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1945 

S.T.L.  Gregorian  University,  1947 

S.S.L.  Biblical  Institute,  1949 
Reyes  Carbonell Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  Instituto  Luis  Vives,  Valencia,  Spain,  1931 

M.A.  University  of  Valencia,  Spain,  1940 

Ph.D.  University  of  Madrid,  Spain,  1948 
James  Gerald  Carr Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1958 

M.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1960 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Wisconsin 
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Neal  F.  Cavanaugh Instructor  in  French 

A.B.  University  of  California,  1960 

Fernando  J.  Charro Instructor  in  Spanish 

B.A.  University  of  Salamanca,  1960 
M.A.  Syracuse  University,  1964 

Frances  J.  Chivers Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.  Smith  College,  1947 

A.M.  Columbia  University,  1948 

Ph.D.  University  of  Buffalo,  1959 

John  A.  Clair Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1951 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1954 
Ph.D.  Western  Reserve  University,  1963 

Eugene  J.  Clothiaux Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.  University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana 
M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1954 
Ph.D.  New  Mexico  State  University,  1963 

Frances  Colecchia Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1947 
M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1949 
National  University  of  Mexico,  1953 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1954 

Concetta  Collura    Instructor  in  English 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1948 

M.A.  Penn  State  University,  1951 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Indiana  State 

Primitivo  Colombo Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1927 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1928 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1934 

Robert  E.  Colton  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 

A.B.  Bowdoin  College,  1944 
A.M.  Columbia  University,  1947 
Ph.D.  Columbia  University,  1959 

Michael  J.  Conlon Instructor  in  English 

B.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1959 
M.A.  University  of  Kentucky,  1961 
(Leave  of  absence  1964-1965) 

Thomas  D.  Cooke Instructor  in  English 

A.B.  St.  Louis  University,  1957 
M.A.  Fordham  University,  1961 

Joseph  G.  Corriols,  Jr Lecturer  in  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1937 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1959 
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Louis  J.  Corsetti   Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism 

B.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1941 
M.Ed.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1948 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Albert  B.  Costa Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.S.  St.  Mary's  College,  1952 

M.S.  Oregon  State  University,  1954 

Ph.D.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1960 

B.  Kendall  Crane Lecturer  in  Journalism 

Creighton  University 

St.  Mary's  College,  Kansas 

Marquette  University  College  of  Journalism 

Richard  J.  Daigle Instructor  in  English 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  University,  1959 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1962 

Alan  Dailey Associate  Professor  of  Finance  and  Economics 

B.S.  Kansas  State  University,  1924 
M.S.  Indiana  University,  1947 
Ph.D.  University  of  Illinois,  1953 

Loren  K.  Davidson Visiting  Lecturer  in  English 

B.A.  Asbury  College,  1943 

M.A.  University  of  Kentucky,  1955 

Ph.D.  Duke  University,  1959 

Robert  H.  Deans Instructor  in  Economics 

B.A.  University  of  Massachusetts,  1954 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1960 

Donato  A.  DeFelice Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1952 
M.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1954 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Joseph  A.  Delisi Instructor  in  Economics 

B.A.  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1952 
M.B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1961 

Magda  DeSpur Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  College  of  Veress  Paine,  Budapest,  1919 

M.A.  College  of  "Angol  Kisasszonyok,"  1922 

Ph.D.  University  Pazmany  Peter,  Budapest,  1923 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Rome 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Paris  (Sorbonne),  L'Ecole  du  Louvre 

Rev.  Edward  F.  Dooley,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1937 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1937 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1960 
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Rev.  Francis  R.  Duffy,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1938 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1942 
M.A.  Catholic  University,  1943 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1955 

Kenneth  J.  Duffy Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1936 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1939 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1940 

Rev.  Ernest  L.  Dunda Instructor  in  Ruthenian 

Ph.D.  Propaganda  Fide,  Rome,  1928 

S.T.D.  Institutum  Internationale  Angelicum,  Rome,  1932 

Harold  Dumais Assistant  Professorof  Speech 

B.F.A.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1952 
M.F.A.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1956 

Herbert  Durbeck   Instructor  in  Physics 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1958 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Dwyer,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1928 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1930 

Howard  G.  Ehrlich  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  Marquette  University,  1948 
Ph.D.  University  of  Minnesota,  1956 

Rev.  Joseph  Fedyszak   Instructor  in  Philosophy 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1955 

S.T.L.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1959 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Fenner,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1951 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1955 
J.C.B.  Gregorian  University,  1956 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1961 

Betty  Fisher Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Harding  College,  1958 
M.A.  University  of  Arkansas,  1960 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Wisconsin 

James  L.  Fitzgerald    Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.  Union  College,  1915 
M.A.  Fordham  University,  1924 
Ph.D.  Fordham  University,  1949 

L.  Donald  Fixler Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  New  York  University,  1952 
M.A.  Southern  Methodist  University 
Ph.D.  New  York  University,  1960 
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Jane  T.  Flanders Instructor  in  English 

B.A.  Wellesley  College,  1958 

M.A.  University  of  North  Carolina,  1959 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Wisconsin 
John  P.  Flanigan Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

A.B.  Harvard  University,  1955 

M.A.  Fordham  University,  1960 

Ph.D.  Candidate,  Fordham  University 

Albert  Francis Lecturer  in  Journalism 

Manfred  S.  Frings Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Ph.D.  University  of  Cologne,  1953 
John  O.  Frohliger Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  Purdue  University,  1957 

M.S.  State  University  of  Iowa,  1959 

Ph.D.  State  University  of  Iowa,  1961 
Rev.  John  P.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  Classics 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1937 

University  of  Fribourg  (Switzerland),  1938-1940 

B.S.  in  L.S.  Catholic  University,  1942 

M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1957 
Rev.  Pablo  Garcia,  O.S.B Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  Colegio  P.  Feijoo,  1953 

B.D.  Colegio  P.  Feijoo,  1957 

M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1964 
Patricia  A.  Gauthier Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  1937 

M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1949 
Oscar  Gawron Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  Brooklyn  College,  1934 

M.A.  Columbia  University,  1939 

Ph.D.  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  1945 
Bernard  T.  Gillis    Associate  Professor  of   Chemistry 

B.S.  Loras  College,  Iowa,  1952 

Ph.D.  Wayne  University,  1956 
Amedeo  P.  Giorgi Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.  St.  Joseph's  College,  1953 

M.A.  Fordham  University,  1955 

Ph.D.  Fordham  University,  1958 
Andrew  J.  Glaid,  III Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1949 

M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1950 

Ph.D.  Duke  University,  1955 
Leo  P.  Goggin    Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Central  State  College,  Edmond,  Okla.,  1934 

M.A.  University  of  Chicago,  1947 

Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago,  1950 
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Rev.  Paul  Graycar Instructor  in  Philosophy 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1955 

S.T.L.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1959 
John  B.  Greenshields Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1950 

M.S.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1953 

Ph.D.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1956 
Julius  S.  Greenstein   Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.  Clark  University,  1948 

M.S.  University  of  Illinois,  1951 

Ph.D.  University  of  Illinois,  1955 
Edward  J.  Gregory Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 

B.A.  Penn  State  University,  1948 

M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1964 
Geza  Grosschmid,  K.  M Professor  of  Economics 

LL.B.  University  Pazmany  Peter,  Budapest,  1943 

J.U.D.  University  Pazmany  Peter,  Budapest,  1943 

Serge  Grosset Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce 

Ph.D.  University  of  Geneva,  1951 

John  K.  Hanes Instructor  in  English 

B.A.  St.  Francis  College,  1961 
M.A.  Niagara  University,  1962 

Ray  C.  Hackman Lecturer  in  Psychology 

B.A.  University  of  Nebraska,  1935 
M.A.  University  of  Nebraska,  1936 
Ph.D.  University  of  Minnesota,  1940 

Jack  W.  Hausser Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  Case  Institute  of  Technology,  1956 
Ph.D.  University  of  Illinois,  1960 

Samuel  J.  Hazo Professor  of  English 

B.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1948 

M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1955 

Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1957 
A.  Kenneth  Hesselberg   .  .  . Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.  Saint  Anselm's  College,  1938 

M.A.  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1948 

Ph.D.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1952 
Rev.  Joseph  M.  Hoc Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.  St.  Paul's  College,  Vietnam,  1941 

M.A.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1952 

Ph.D.  Stanford  University,  1961 
Rev.  Edward  W.  Hogan,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Saint  Mary's  Seminary,  1947 

M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1952 

Ph.D.  Fordham  University,  1959 
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Madeline  F.  Huck  Instructor  in  German 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1961 

Graduate  Work,  Duquesne  University 
Lawrence  R.  Hugo Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1940 

M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1941 

Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1947 
Dominic   Iannotta    Lecturer    in    History 

B.E.  Duquesne  University,  1942 

M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1948 
Jerome  E.  Janssen    Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  St.  Norbert  College,  1950 

M.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1954 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Wisconsin 
William  J.  Jewett,  Jr Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism 

B.A.  Amherst  College,  1934 

M.F.A.  Yale  University,  1948 
Chester  A.  Jurczak   Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.  Saint  Mary's  College,  Orchard  Lake,  Michigan,  1940 

M.A.  Fordham  University,  1948 

Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1964 
Thomas  Kaska   Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Wilkes  College,  1957 

M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1959 
Ralph  A.  Keifer Instructor  in  Theology 

B.A.  Providence  College,  1963 

M.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1964 
James  A.  Kilker Associate  Professor  of  French 

A.B.  University  of  Missouri,  1949 

Certifical  d'estudes  etrangeres,  University  of  Paris,  1950 

M.F.S.  University  of  Maryland,  1950 

Ph.D.  University  of  Missouri,  1961 
Francis  M.  Knapp Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.  College  of  Idaho,  1949 

M.S.  University  of  Southern  California,  1955 

Ph.D.  University  of  Southern  California,  1960 
Theodore  L.  Kneupper Instructor  in  Philosophy 

B.S.  St.  Mary's  University,  1960 

Premiere  Licence  en  Philosophic,  University  of  Louvain,  1963 
Rev.  Henry  J.  Koren,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  Philosophy 

S.T.L.  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  1939 

S.T.D.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1942 
Andrew  J.  Kozora Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1932 

M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1940 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
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Paul  Krakowski Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 

B.A.  Westminster  College,  1945 

M.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1947 

Graduate  Work,  Western  Reserve  University 
Michael  Kupersanin Instructor  in  Sociology 

A.B.  Kent  State  University,  1957 

M.A.  Kent  State  University,  1959 
Carol  Kyle   Instructor  in  English 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1961 

M.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1962 

(Leave  of  absence  1964-1965) 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  English 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1936 

B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1940 

M.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1942 

Ph.D.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1958 
Ollie  Lee Instructor  in  Sociology 

B.A.  Berea  College,  1960 

Ph.D.  Candidate,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Rosaline  H.  Lee Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.  Webster  College,  1950 

M.S.  University  of  Michigan,  1951 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Zygmunt  Lehoczky Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Dipl.  (Econ.)  Academy  of  Political  Science,  Warsaw,  1927 

Dr.Sc.Pol.,  University  of  Brussels,  1929 
Rev.  Henry  Lemmens,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1950 

Ph.D.  University  of  Cincinnati,  1951 
Edward  J.  Leonard,  Jr Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.  University  of  Colorado,  1953 

M.S.  University  of  Colorado,  1957 

Ph.D.  University  of  Colorado,  1963 
Antoine  C.  Leyn    Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

B.A.  National  University  of  Ireland,  1953 

M.A.  National  University  of  Ireland,  1954 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Liverpool 
Norman  C.  Li Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  Kenyon  College,  1933 

M.S.  University  of  Michigan,  1934 

Ph.D.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1936 
Alphonso  F.  Lingis  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  1956 

B.A.  Inst.  Sup.  de  Phil.,  Louvain,  1958 

M.A.  Inst.  Sup.  de  Phil.,  Louvain,  1960 

Ph.D.  Inst.  Sup.  de  Phil,  Louvain,  1962 
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Pei-Tsing  Liu Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.  University  of  Shanghai,  1941 

M.A.  Boston  University,  1949 

Ph.D.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1956 

Charles  A.  Loch Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1959 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1961 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Illinois 

James  G.  Lydon  Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Harvard  University,  1949 
M.A.  Boston  University,  1950 
M.A.  Columbia  University,  1951 
Ph.D.  Columbia  University,  1956 

John  J.  Lyon Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Notre  Dame  University,  1954 

M.A.  Notre  Dame  University,  1955 

Graduate  Work,  Emory  University,  Bowling  Green  University, 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Rev.  Michael  A.  Machado  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  Nagpur  University,  1948 
B.Ed.  Nagpur  University,  1950 
L.Ph.  Collegium  Seminarium,  1952 
M.A.  Collegium  Seminarium,  1956 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1960 
Ph.D.  Duquesne  University,  1963 

Charles  Maes Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  University  of  Denver,  1950 
M.A.  Tulane  University,  1952 

Paul  T.  Mason   Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.S.  St.  Louis  University,  1959 
M.A.  St.  Louis  University,  1961 
Ph.D.  Candidate,  St.  Louis  University 

Cornelius  S.  McCarthy  Professor  of  Journalism 

B.S.  in  Journalism  Boston  University,  1940 
M.Ed.  Boston  University,  1941 

Harriet  R.  McCarthy Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.  Wellesley  College,  1937 

M.A.  Ohio  State  University,  1942 
Rev.  Patrick  J.  McCarthy Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  University  of  Western  Australia,  1953 

M.A.  University  of  Western  Australia,  1956 

Ph.D.  Oxford  University,  1960 
Betty  Dain  McCormick Instructor  in  Speech 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1941 

M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1958 
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James  A.  McCulloch  Professor  of  Classics 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1947 

M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1948 

Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1951 

American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  Summer  1956 

Robert  G.  McDermott Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1943 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1963 

Thomas  McDermott   Professor  of  Economics 

B.B.A.  Boston  University,  1939 
M.B.A.  Boston  University,  1941 
Ph.D.  Boston  University,  1955 

J.  William  McGowan   Professor  of  Sociology 

B.S.  McGill  University,  1923 

B.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1925 

M.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1926 

Samuel  Meli Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

B.F.A.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1951 
M.F.A.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1953 

Helena  A.  Miller Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  Ohio  State  University,  1935 
M.S.  Ohio  State  University,  1938 
Ph.D.  Harvard  University,  1945 

Robert  E.  Mitchell   Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Miami  University,  Ohio,  1934 
M.A.  Duke  University,  1940 
M.A.  Harvard  University,  1947 
Ph.D.  Harvard  University,  1951 

Kathleen  D.  Moore Instructor  in  French 

B.A.  University  of  Maine,  1956 

A.M.  Radcliffe  College,  1957 

Ph.D.  Candidate,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Sandra  Moore Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

A.B.  Radcliffe  College,  1956 
A.M.  Harvard  University,  1958 

Rev.  Anton  Morgenroth Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1942 
M.E.  Duquesne  University,  1953 
Ed.D.  Columbia  University,  1962 

Joseph  R.  Morice Professor  of  History 

B.A.  LaSalle  College,  1947 
M.A.  Fordham  University,  1951 
M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1953 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1962 
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Rev.  Joseph  P.  Moroney,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1936 

S.T.B.  University  of  Fribourg  (Switzerland),  1938 

M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1951 

D.Sc.  Villanova  University,  1957 
Michael  A.  Murphy  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  University  of  London,  1960 

M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1963 
Rev.  Edward  L.  Murray Instructor  in  Psychology 

B.A.  St.  Vincent  College,  1941 

M.A.  St.  Vincent  College,  1945 
Edgar  Nagy Assistant  Professor  of  German 

B.A.  Ardad  Realgymnasium,  Budapest,  1931 

M.A.  New  York  University,  1963 

Ph.D.  New  York  University,  1964 
Dale  H.  Newman Lecturer  in  Speech 

A.B.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1958 
Jerome  Niedermeier Instructor  in  English 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1962 

M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1964 
John  P.  O'Carroll Emeritus  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.  National  University  of  Ireland,  1920 

M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1924 

Graduate  Work,  Columbia  University 
Anthony  M.  Ortiz  Instructor  in  Spanish 

B.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1950 

M.Sc.  New  York  State,  1961 

Graduate  Work,  St.  John's  University 
Joseph  T.  Parisi Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  1956 

M.Sc.  Ohio  State  University,  1958 

Ph.D.  Ohio  State  University,  1962 
Albert  Parker Instructor  in  English 

B.A.  Notre  Dame  University,  1962 

M.A.  Notre  Dame  University,  1964 
Margaret  Parker  Instructor  in  English 

Graduate  Work,  Duquesne  University 

B.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1958 
Arthur  R.  Pastore,  Jr Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism 

B.A.  Yale  University,  1947 

M.S.  Columbia  University,  1948 

Candidate  for  Doctorate,  University  of  Paris 
John  J.  Pauson Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  Gonzaga  University,  1945 

M.A.  Gonzaga  University,  1956 

Ph.D.  Fribourg,  1950 
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Herbert  H.  Petit    Professor  of  English  and  Philology 

A.B.  Transylvania  College,  1932 

M.A.  University  of  Kentucky,  1934 

Ph.D.  Western  Reserve,  1952 
John  E.  Pinnington Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Oxford  University,  1959 

B.Litt.  Oxford  University,  1959 

M.A.  Oxford  University,  1963 

D.Phil.  Oxford  University,  1964 
Rev.  Michael  Pipik  Instructor  in  Church  History 

B.A.  St.  Procopius  College,  1936 

M.A.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1942 
Joseph  Planinsic  Assistant  Professor  Political  Science 

LL.B.  University  of  Ljubljana,  1939 

LL.M.  University  of  Ljubljana,  1942 

M.A.  University  of  Rome,  1945 

Ph.D.  University  of  Rome,  1947 
Daniel  Poore   Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.  Lafayette  College,  1949 

M.S.  Lehigh  University,  1959 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Som.  Prakash Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  Delhi  University,  1953 

M.A.  Delhi  University,  1953 

Ph.D.  University  of  Virginia,  1959 
George  F.  Provost,  Jr Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Louisiana  State  University,  1947 

M.A.  University  of  Oregon,  1952 

Ph.D.  Louisiana  State  University,  1955 
Peter  Puccetti Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A  Duquesne  University,  1948 

M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1950 
Roland  E.  Ramirez Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1950 

Ph.L.  Le  Saulchoir,  Ethiolles  (France),  1953 

Ph.D.  Institut  Catholique,  Paris,  1955 
John  E.  Reilly Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  New  York  University,  1951 

M.A.  Rutgers  University,  1954 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Virginia 
Pauline  M.  Reinkraut Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

Ph.D.  University  of  Vienna,  1927 
Joan  H.  Rohrer :  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1958 

M.S.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1959 
(Leave  of  absence  1964-1965) 
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Severino  A.  Russo Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1943 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1948 
Ph.D.  Candidate,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Maria  Sanchez Instructor  in  Spanish 

B.A.  Trujillo  University,  1950 

Tommaso  Sbarra Instructor  in  French 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1961 
M.A.  West  Virginia  University,  1963 

Rev.  Louis  N.  Schenning,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  Theology 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1935 

S.T.B.  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  1937 

S.T.L.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1942 

Harald-Edwin  Schmidt    Instructor  in  German 

B.A.  New  Mexico  State  University,  1959 

M.A.  Victoria  University,  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  1961 

Rev.  Henry  Schoming,  C.S.Sp. Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1940 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1944 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1944 
M.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1951 

Kurt  C.  Schreiber Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  City  College  of  New  York,  1944 
M.A.  Columbia  University,  1947 
Ph.D.  Columbia  University,  1949 

Arthur  H.  Schrynemakers Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Lie.  (Psych.)  University  of  Louvain,  1948 
Ph.D.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1960 

Charles  F.  Sebesta Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1934 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1938 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1956 

Rev.  John  J.  Seli Lecturer  in  Sociology 

B.A.  St.  Vincent  College,  1943 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1963 

Frank  B.  Silberstein,  Jr Instructor  in  Speech 

A. A.  Jersey  City  Junior  College,  1957 

F.B.A.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1963 

Emmanuel  I.  Sillman Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.Sc.  Bucknell  University,  1937 
M.A.  University  of  Michigan,  1948 
Ph.D.  University  of  Michigan,  1954 
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John  W.  Smeltz Instructor  in  English 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1955 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1963 

David  Smillie Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Yale  University,  1949 
M.A.  Wayne  University,  1951 
Ph.D.  Cornell  University,  1953 

Rev.  David  Smith,  C.S.Sp Instructor  in  Psychology 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1955 
S.T.L.  University  of  Fribourg,  1959 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1961 

Raymond  L.  Smith Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  Penn  State  University,  1946 
M.S.  Penn  State  University,  1948 
Ph.D.  Iowa  State  University,  1952 

Thomas  Smith    Associate  Professor  in  English 

B.A.  University  of  Connecticut,  1951 
M.A.  University  of  Connecticut,  1953 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1962 

Margaret  Sortwell Lecturer  in  Speech 

A.B.  Muskingum  College,  1931 
M.S.  Columbia  University,  1940 

Omar  W.  Steward Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.Sc.  University  of  Delaware,  1953 

Ph.D.  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1957 

Joseph  E.  Stewart Instructor  in  German 

B.A.  University  of  Alabama,  1942 
M.A.  Columbia  University,  1944 

William  Storey Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Assumption  College,  Ontario,  1949 
M.A.  Assumption  College,  Ontario,  1950 
M.M.S.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1954 
Doctor  of  Medieval  Studies,  Notre  Dame,  1959 

Michael  Strasser Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.S.  St.  Louis  University,  1947 
M.A.  University  of  Toronto,  1949 
Ph.D.  University  of  Toronto,  1963 

John  J.  Sweeney,  Jr Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.Sc,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1950 
LL.B.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1953 
M.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1959 
Doctoral  Study,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
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Leonard  J.  Swidler Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  St.  Norbert's  College,  1950 

M.A.  Marquette  University,  1955 

S.T.L.  University  of  Tiibinger,  Germany,  1959 

Ph.D.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1961 

Aldo  G.  Tassi Instructor  in  Philosophy 

B.A.  Iona  College,  1955 

M.A.  Marquette  University,  1962 

Norman  J.  Taylor Lecturer  in  Sociology 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1957 
M.S.W.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1962 

Bernard  J.  Toussaint Instructor  in  Philosophy 

B.S.  Loyola  University,  1957 

M.A.  DePaul  University,  1962 

Graduate  Work,  Northwestern  University 

C.  Donnell  Turner  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo.,  1926 
M.S.  University  of  Missouri,  1930 
Ph.D.  University  of  Missouri,  1936 

Ann  F.  Urban Instructor  in  English 

A.B.  Alma  College,  1944 

A.M.  University  of  Michigan,  1945 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Michigan 

Rev.  E.  J.  van  Croonenburg,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  Philosophy 

S.T.B.  University  of  Fribourg  (Switzerland),  1937 
S.T.L.  University  of  Fribourg  (Switzerland),  1940 
S.T.D.  University  of  Fribourg  (Switzerland),  1941 

Rev.  Walter  van  de  Putte,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  University  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  1909 

LL.D.  University  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  1912 

/ 
Rev.  Adrian  L.  van  Kaam,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

M.O.  Dutch  Study  Center,  Culemborg,  1954 

Ph.D.  Western  Reserve  University,  1958 

Rev.  Johannes  H.  van  Velzen Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.  University  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  Tilburg,  1958 
M.A.  University  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  Tilburg,  1958 

Steven  B.  Vardy   Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.S.  John  Carroll  University,  1959 
M.A.  Indiana  University,  1961 
Ph.D.  Indiana  University,  1964 

Rolf  H.  von  Eckartsberg Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.  Dartmouth  College,  1958 
M.A.  Harvard  University,  1963 
Ph.D.  Harvard  University,  1964 
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Alice  K.  Wagstaff Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Nazareth  College,  1941  Director  of  the  Counseling  Center 

M.A.  University  of  Chicago,  1957 
Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago,  1959 

Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1937 
University  of  Louvain,  Belgium,  1937-1939 
Ph.D.  University  of  Montreal,  1946 

Harold  Webb,  Jr Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1949 
M.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1950 
Ph.D.  Brown  University,  1957 

Kenneth  Whipps Lecturer  in  Sociology 

A.B.  Notre  Dame  University,  1935 
M.A.  Syracuse  University,  1947 

Rev.  Raymond  Wojtkiewicz   Lecturer  in  Sociology 

B.A.  St.  Vincent  College,  1944 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1963 

Duquesne  University:  Boards,  Officers,  Committees 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
Very  Rev.  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Griffin,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  John  P.  Janczuk,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  Joseph  R.  Kletzel,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp. 
Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp. 
Very  Rev.  Augustus  O.  Reitan,  C.S.Sp. 
Hon.  William  W.  Scranton 
Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  James  F.  McNamara,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp. 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Chancellor  Most  Rev.  John  J.  Wright,  S.T.D. 

Chairman  of  the  Board Very  Rev.  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

President Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp.,  LL.D.,  D.Ed. 

Executive  Vice-President Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 
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ACADEMIC  ADMINISTRATION 
Academic  Vice-President Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A.,  S.T.L. 

Registrar   Maurice  J.  Murphy,  D.Ed. 

Assistant  Registrar Thomas  F.  Bailey,  B.A. 

Director  of  Admissions  Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 

Associate  Director  of  Admissions Bernard  J.  Kobosky,  M.Ed. 

Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Financial  Assistance  Maurice  A.  Spitler,  M.Ed. 

Co-ordinator  of  ROTC   Lt.  Col.  Ralph  J.  Rashid,  U.S.A. 

Co-ordinator  of  University  Research   Robert  L.  Karg,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  African  Institute Geza  Grosschmid,  J.U.D. 

Director  of  Academic  Publications Rev.  Henry  J.  Koren,  C.S.Sp.,  S.T.D. 

Librarian  Eleanor  McCann,  B.S. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Vice-President  for  Management Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 

Business  Officer John  F.  Gannon,  B.S. 

Director  of  Physical  Plant Raymond  V.  Bunch 

Director  of  University  Planning John  O'Carroll,  B.A. 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS  ADMINISTRATION 

Vice-President  for  Student  Affairs Rev.  James  F.  McNamara,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A. 

Administrator  of  Spiritual  Activities Rev.  Edward  F.  O'Neill,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A. 

Associate  Administrator  of  Spiritual  Activities  .  Rev.  Henry  C.  Wehrheim,  C.S.Sp.,  M.Ed. 

Administrator  of  General  Activities  Margaret  G.  Hockswender,  B.A. 

Administrator  of  Special  Activities Kenneth  J.  Duffy,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Placement  Service James  R.  Holcomb,  M.A. 

Dean  of  Men Glenn  M.  Nelson,  B.Ed. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Men   Ronald  J.  Bean,  B.S.  in  Ed. 

Dean  of  Women Margaret  G.  Hockswender,  B.A. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Women   Annabelle  L.  Kleppick,  B.S.  in  Bus.  Ad. 

Co-ordinator  of  Housing Anne  E.  Jones,  A.A. 

Resident  Manager  of  Assumption  Hall    Adele  Goldsworthy 

Resident  Manager  of  Saint  Ann's  Hall Anne  E.  Jones,  A.A. 

Resident  Manager  of  Saint  Martin's  Hall Howard  R.  Burchill,  B.S.  in  Bus.  Ad. 

Director  of  Health  Leo  D.  O'Donnell,  M.D. 

University  Physician   Ernest  A.  Falvo,  M.D. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ADMINISTRATION 

Vice-President  for  University  Relations 

and  Secretary    Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Alumni  Relations Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Public  Information George  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  B.A. 

DEANS 

Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Rev.  Joseph  P.  Moroney,  C.S.Sp.,  D.Sc. 

Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Kurt  C.  Schreiber,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Samuel  J.  Hazo,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration   James  L.  Hayes,  M.A. 
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Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration   William  J.  O'Brien,  M.B.A. 

Dean,  School  of  Pharmacy   John  S.  Ruggiero,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Education   Rev.  Philip  C.  Niehaus,  C.S.Sp.,  D.Ed. 

Dean,  School  of  Music Gerald  F.  Keenan,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Nursing Regina  E.  Fusan,  M.Ed. 

Dean,  Graduate  School Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean,  Graduate  School Herbert  H.  Petit,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Law Thomas  F.  Quinn,  LL.B.,  M.B.A. 

Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Law Sally  Mrvos,  B.S.,  LL.B. 

Duquesne  University  Foundation 

Edward  J.  Hanley,  Chairman 

TRUSTEES 

Frank  E.  Agnew,  Jr.  Allison  R.  Maxwell,  Jr. 

Honorable  Joseph  M.  Barr  John  P.  Monteverde 

Walter  J.  Blenko  Edward  C.  Myers 

Fletcher  L.  Byrom  Justice  Henry  X.  O'Brien 

M.  A.  Cancelliere  John  L.  Propst 

Michael  C.  Conick  John  P.  Roche 

William  H.  Cosgrove  Willard  F.  Rockwell,  Sr. 

Lou  R.  Crandall  John  T.  Ryan,  Jr. 

Walter  J.  Curley  William  A.  Seifert,  Jr. 

Herman  Fineberg  Morton  S.  Smith 

David  L.  Frawley  Arthur  G.  Trudeau 

Edward  J.  Kelley  Honorable  Samuel  A.  Weiss 

John  E.  Laughlin,  Jr.  Most  Rev.  John  J.  Wright,  S.T.D. 

Honorable  John  E.  McGrady  Richard  Wright 

COUNCIL  ON  INSTRUCTION 
Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp.  Maurice  J.  Murphy 

Regina  E.  Fusan  Rev.  Philip  C.  Niehaus,  C.S.Sp. 

James  L.  Hayes  Thomas  F.  Quinn 

Gerald  F.  Keenan  Lt.  Col.  Ralph  J.  Rashid 

Eleanor  McCann  John  S.  Ruggiero 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Moroney,  C.S.Sp.  Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp. 

COUNCIL  ON  RELATIONS 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

Clair  Brown  Allan  E.  Jordan 

George  J.  Ford,  Jr.  Mary  H.  Pendel 

Helen  M.  Gradisar 

COUNCIL  ON  MANAGEMENT 
Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

Raymond  V.  Bunch  James  R.  Holcomb 

John  F.  Gannon  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp. 

James  L.  Hayes  Lt.  Col.  Ralph  J.  Rashid 
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COMMITTEE  ON  ADMISSION  AND 
STUDENT  STANDING 

Maurice  J.  Murphy,  Chairman 

John  F.  Britt  Joseph  A.  Delisi 

Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp.  Arnold  C.  Neva 

Robert  J.  Croan  Donna  V.  Stewart 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

Mitchell  L.  Borke  Maurice  J.  Murphy 

Alan  Dailey  Margaret  G.  Sosinski 

Rev.  John  P.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.  Elizabeth  Wingerter 

Donald  E.  McCathren 

COMMITTEE  ON  SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES 
Kenneth  J.  Duffy,  Chairman 

Paul  H.  Anderson  Samuel  Meli 

B.  Kendall  Crane  Joseph  R.  Morice 

Cornelius  S.  McCarthy  Louis  F.  Skender 

COMMITTEE  ON  STUDENT  WELFARE 
Margaret  G.  Hockswender,  Chairman 

Ronald  J.  Bean  Annabelle  L.  Kleppick 

John  L.  Cinicola  Glenn  M.  Nelson 

Brunhilde  E.  Dorsch  Rev.  Edward  F.  O'Neill,  C.S.Sp. 

Kenneth  J.  Duffy  Lt.  Col.  Ralph  J.  Rashid 

Ernest  A.  Falvo,  M.D.  Alice  K.  Wagstaff 
Anne  E.  Jones 

COMMITTEE  ON  PRE-MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

Andrew  J.  Kozora  Peter  M.  Puccetti 

Helena  A.  Miller  Kurt  C.  Schreiber 
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Communications  Directory 

All  requests  for  information  should  be  directed  as  indicated  below: 

Correspondence     Requests  should  be  directed  to  this  address: 
Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219 

Phone     The  University  phone  number  is  471-4600.  The  Area  Code  is  412.  Requests  should 
be  directed  to  the  extensions  as  listed. 


Academic  Records  and  Transcripts 
Bulletins 

Undergraduate 

Graduate 

Summer  Session 
Admissions 

Undergraduate 

Post  Graduate 

Graduate  School 
Alumni  Affairs 
Athletics 
Business  Matters 
Educational  and  Academic  Programs 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


Registrar  Ext.  112 

Admissions  Office  Ext.  154 

Graduate  School  Ext.  207 

Admissions  Office  Ext.  154 

Admissions  Office  Ext. 

Admissions  Office  Ext. 

Dean,  Graduate  School  Ext. 
Director  of  Alumni  Relations        Ext. 

Director  of  Athletics  Ext.  160 

Business  Office  Ext.  117 


School  of  Business  Administration 

School  of  Pharmacy 

School  of  Education 

School  of  Music 

School  of  Nursing 

Graduate  School 

School  of  Law 
Employment  of  Students  and  Alumni 
General  University  Policy 
Housing 

Public  Information 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
Scholarships  and  Financial  Assistance 
Student  Activities 

Testing 

Tuition  and  Other  Charges 
University  Planning 
Veterans'  Affairs 


154 
154 
207 
131 


Dean  Ext.  202 

Associate  Dean:  Sciences  Ext.  257 

Associate  Dean:  Basic  Studies  Ext.  201 

Dean  Ext.  136 

Assistant  Dean  Ext.  135 

Dean  Ext.  250 

Dean  Ext.  225 

Dean  Ext.  231 

Dean  Ext.  252 

Dean  Ext.  207 

Dean  Ext.  138 

Placement  Office  Ext.  153 

The  Very  Reverend  President  Ext.  204 

Dean  of  Men  Ext.  245 

Dean  of  Women  Ext.  243 

Director  of  Public  Information  Ext.  157 

Coordinator  Ext.  206 

Admissions  Office  Ext.  154 

Dean  of  Men  Ext.  245 

Dean  of  Women  Ext.  243 

Testing  Bureau  Ext.  241 

Business  Office  Ext.  117 

Director  of  University  Planning  Ext.  256 

Registrar        .  Ext.  112 

All  University  offices  are  open  Monday  through  Friday  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  and 
on  Saturdays  from  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon,  except  on  holidays  noted  in  the  University 
Calendar. 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR   1965-1966 

SUMMER  SESSION  1965 

June  11-Friday  9:00-4:00 


Registration:  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session. 
June  12-Saturday  9:00-Noon  '  &  7 

June  14— Monday   Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  Begins. 

June  24-Thursday  1:00-7:00  * 

June  25-Friday  9:00-4:00  (  Registration:  Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening 

I  Session. 
June  26-Saturday               9:00-Noon  } 

June  28— Monday   Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening  Session  Begins. 

July  3— Saturday    Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  August 

Candidates. 

August  6— Friday    Summer  Sessions  End:  Commencement. 

FALL  SEMESTER  1965-1966 

September  13-Monday         1:00-3:00  » 

,  .    ^       ,  _  „  _  [  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

September  14-Tuesday         1:00-3:00  )  5  7 

September  13-Monday         4:00-7:00  > 

_  .    _        .  .  nn  m  nn  [  Registration:  Evening  Classes. 

September  14-Tuesday        4:00-7:00  S  B  8 

September  15,  16,  17  9:00-3:00  > 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  (  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

September  18— Saturday     9:00-Noon  ) 

September  20— Monday   Fall  Semester  Begins. 

September  25— Saturday    Latest  Date  for  Change  of  Schedule. 

October  2— Saturday   Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  January 

Candidates. 

November  1— Monday   All  Saints  Day.  Holiday. 

November  10— Wednesday    Mid-Semester  Examinations  Begin. 

November  24— Wednesday    Thanksgiving  Vacation  begins  after  last  class. 

November  29— Monday    Classes  resumed. 

December  8— Wednesday Immaculate  Conception.  Holiday. 

December  18— Saturday   Christmas  Vacation  begins  after  last  class. 

January  3— Monday    Classes  resumed. 

January  21— Friday   Final  Examinations  Begin. 

January  22— Saturday Final  Examinations:  Saturday  Classes. 


SPRING  SEMESTER  1965-1966 

January  31 -Monday  1:00-3:00  i 

[  Registration:  Day  Classes. 
February  1 -Tuesday             1:00-3:00' 

January  31 -Monday  4:00-7:00  » 

\  Registration:  Evening  Classes. 
February  1 -Tuesday             4:00-7:00  '  & 

February  2,  3,  4  9:00-3:00  * 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  (  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

February  5— Saturday  9:00-Noon  ) 

February  7— Monday    Spring  Semester  Begins. 

February  12— Saturday  Latest  Date  for  Change  of  Schedule. 

February    19— Saturday     Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  June 

Candidates. 

March  30— Wednesday  Mid-Semester  Examinations  Begin. 

April  6— Wednesday  Easter  Vacation  begins  after  last  class. 

April  12— Tuesday    Classes  Resumed. 

May  19— Thursday    Ascension  Thursday.  Holiday. 

May  27— Friday   Final  Examinations  Begin. 

May  28— Saturday   Final  Examinations:  Saturday  Classes. 

May  30— Monday    Holiday. 

June  5— Sunday  Baccalaureate  Service  and  Commencement 

Exercises. 


SUMMER  SESSION  1966 

June  10-Friday  9:00-4:00  i 

[  Registration:  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session. 
June  11-Saturday               9:00-Noon  ) 

June  13— Monday   Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  Begins. 

June  23-Thursday  1:00-7:00  , 

June  24-Friday  9:00-4:00  I  Registration:  Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening 

\  Session. 
June  25-Saturday               9:00-Noon  ' 

June  27— Monday   Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening  Session  Begins. 

July  2— Saturday   Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  August 

Candidates. 

August  5— Friday    Summer  Sessions  End:  Commencement. 
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